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THE AMERICAN LEGION COMMUNITY SURVEY 


We announced in last month’s issue the progress made in develop- 
ing the public library schedule for use in the Legion survey being under- 
taken as the Wisconsin department community service for this year. 
The schedule as worked out for this purpose is printed in this issue and 
we hope every public library will study it carefully. The committee has 
worked hard upon this project, and believes that what has been finally 
worked out represents a very substantial advance over the Better Cities 
scoring schedule of five years ago. 

It is obvious, of course, that a schedule which is sufficiently com- 
prehensive to cover the work done by larger libraries must include many 
points which do not apply to the small library. The latter, open a few 
hours per week, perhaps does little reference work. In some cases its 
reading space is very limited. Its main function is in book circulation 
for home use. It should be obtaining additional material from the 
Traveling Library Department for club women and other interested 
groups. It is probably doing its work for school children as individuals 
rather than directly with the schools. 

It will be noted that the Legion committees are specifically re- 
ferred for information to the librarian and the library board. What- 
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ever the reasonable basis for the service of a given library may be— 
be it large or small—will be brought out in such conferences. The re- 
ports made will, of course, reflect the situation as it applies in the com- 
munity. 

In this connection may we repeat again that this survey is in no 
sense a competitive scoring contest between libraries. The competitive 
element in the survey is within the Legion, for completeness and 
thoroughness of the survey work and not for a comparative standing of 
communities. 

The Legion is entering upon this project in a broad way, as a basis 
for understanding of community needs. As we go to press, there are 
still several weeks before the final date for enlisting in the project. We 
are informed that already more than half the number of posts which 
might be expected to be able to undertake the work are definitely en- 
rolled, representing all sections of the state. From such a wide-spread 
citizen study of community facilities and service may be anticipated an 
understanding of local needs which will bring about popular support 
and early progress. 





AMERICAN LEGION COMMUNITY SURVEY 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


FOREWORD 


This schedule is a guide for a community survey of public library service. 
The measure of a library’s effectiveness as a service agency is its use by and its 
usefulness to the community. This usefulness can not be measured in all its as- 
pects by figures. This schedule in its present form is not a score card with 
numerical values. 

It is believed that the principles herein are valid generally for all public li- 
braries; the application of some of them obviously varies in completeness in some 
proportion to the size of the library being considered. 

Statistical and other reports should be made available covering the last com- 
pleted library year. Such detailed statements should include: 

A financial report showing income and expenditures. 

A classified statement of circulation. 

A statement of registration showing the number of borrowers at the beginning 
of the year, the number added, the number deducted during the year, and the net 
registration at the end of the year. 

A statement of book stock showing the number at the beginning of the year, 
additions and withdrawals during the year, and the total at the end of the year. 

A statement regarding school use, showing the number of public library books 
in use in the schools in proportion to the number of pupils enrolled, and showing 
also how many hours are given to instruction to school children in the use of the 
library. 
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Explanatory Note 
Read This Carefully Before Work is Begun 


Information for this schedule may be obtained from the Librarian or the Li- 


brary Board. 


The main divisions of the Schedule are: 


Material Equipment 
Organization and Staff 
Finances and Business Methods 


Library Service 
Community Relations 
County Libraries 


These divisions might well form the basis for dividing the work among mem- 


bers of the committee. 


Note Carefully! 


Every small community (under 4,000 population) whether or not it has a local 
library service, should give consideration to questions 3 and 4 in the County Li- 


brary division of this Schedule. 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE: 
C. B. Lester, Madison—Chairman 
M. S. Dudgeon, Milwaukee 
Florence E. Dunton, Manitowoc 
Cora M. Frantz, Kenosha 
Leila A. Janes, Fond du Lac 


Harriet C. Long, Madison 

Aileen E. MacGeorge, Stevens Point 
Laura M. Olsen, Eau Claire 
Almere L. Scott, Madison 

Jessie E. Sprague, Brodhead 


MATERIAL EQUIPMENT 


Building 


1. Is the library situated in the cen- 
ter field of municipal activities, near 
to the shopping and traffic center? 


2. Is there a library agency for 
adults within a radius of one mile from 
each portion of the municipal area in 
larger cities? 


3. In larger cities are there a_suit- 
able number of branches properly lo- 
cated for effective service? 


4. Is there on the library and on each 
branch a sign easily legible from the 
street, and also an outside sign stating 
hours when the library is open? 


5.. Are there possibilities for future 
enlargement of the library building? 
Is the present condition crowded (a) as 
to shelving for books, (b) as to space 
available for readers, (c) as to office, 
work room, and storage space? 


6. Is the available space in the li- 
brary used to the best advantage? Are 
such equipment as delivery desk, bulle- 
tin board, magazine rack, effectively lo- 
cated for public use? 


7. Is at least twenty-five percent of 
the floor area devoted to the children’s 
room? Is it properly equipped? 


8. Is the light sufficient, are there 
sufficient tables and chairs conveniently 
located for readers, are files of current 
material easily accessible? 


9. Is the library kept in good repair? 
Clean? Orderly? Attractive? 


Book Stock 


1. Is the total number of accessioned 
volumes equal to one and one-half per 
capita of the municipal population? 


2. A list should be submitted (noting 
date of edition) listing reference books 
owned by the library which are in the 
“Suggestive List of 100 Reference 
— in Mudge—Guide to Reference 

ooks. 


8. Does the children’s collection, in- 
cluding juvenile reference books and 
school collections, equal two volumes 
for each child enrolled in the schools 
through the eighth grade? 


4. A list should be submitted showing 
the current periodicals available in the 
library which are indexed in the Read- 
er’s Guide. A list of bound volumes of 
periodicals showing inclusive dates 
should also be available. 


5. Has a complete inventory of the 
book stock been taken during the past 
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year? How many books were missing 
at last inventory? How many fiction? 
How many non-fiction? 


6. What is the estimated proportion 
of the book stock which is over ten 
years old? 


7. Are books which have become out- 
worn or superseded promptly withdrawn 
and replacements made promptly? 


8. Are additions to book stock made 
at regular and frequent intervals? Are 
sources of information about new pub- 
lications checked as soon as _ received 
and entries made in order file? 


9. Is withdrawal of books for binding 
or mending so organized that material 
is kept out of public use for as short a 
period as possible? 


10. Does the library own copies, in 
readable editions, in good condition, of 
one or more representative works by 
the following authors: 


Jane Austen Alfred Tennyson 


Alexander Dumas 
R. L. Stevenson 
Rudyard Kipling 
Joseph Conrad 
Thomas Hardy 

H. G. Wells 

John Galsworthy 
G. B. Shaw 
John Masefield 
James M. Barrie 
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Willa Cather 
Zona Gale 
Hamlin Garland 
Booth Tarkington 
Dorothy Canfield 
Louisa M. Alcott 
Hans Christian 
Andersen 
Brothers Grimm 


Catalog 
1. Is there a dictionary card catalog 


having author, title, 


and subject en- 


tries? Are there sufficient guide cards 
and cross references? Is the catalog 


used by the public? 


2. Are analytic cards made for non- 


fiction books? 


Are all new books in the library, 
available for public use, regularly _ 
promptly cataloged within two weeks of 


receipt? 


4. If L. C. cards are used, are they 
ordered promptly when books are 


Charles Dickens 
George Eliot 

Sir Walter Scott 
W. M. Thackeray 
Nathaniel Haw- 

thorne 

Edgar Allan Poe 
James Fennimore 


Cooper 
William Shake- 
speare 


Homer — Iliad or 
Odyssey 


“— W. Longfel- . 


John G. Whittier 

Ralph Waldo 
Emerson 

Mark Twain (S. 
L. Clemens) 

Francis Parkman 

Washington Irving 





ordered? 


5. Is there a separate dictionary card 
catalog of children’s books in the chil- 
dren’s room? 


6. Is the cataloging work properly 
organized? Is there a code book for 
catalogers? Are aids available for 
names and for subject headings, to in- 
sure uniformity? 


ORGANIZATION AND STAFF 


Library Board 


1. Is there an active library board 
legally responsible for the conduct of 
the library? 


2. Are vacancies in the library board 
promptly and officially filled at the ex- 
piration of terms? 


3. Are regular meetings of the library 
board held once a month? 


4. Do members of the board maintain 
an active and intelligent interest in the 
library and meet the responsibilities of 
membership on the board? 


5. Does the librarian attend the board 
meetings and submit a monthly report 
and recommendations? 


6. Do committees of the board actu- 
ally function and to what extent? 


Staff 


1. Do the librarian and all full time 
assistants meet the requirements of the 
Wisconsin Public Library Certification 
Law? 


2. Is the staff adequate to maintain 
the quality of service required under 
these standards, upon a work schedule 
with a maximum of 42 hours per week 
for each person? 


3. If staff members are assigned to 
special duties (e. g. cataloging, or refer- 
ence, or children’s work) are such per- 
sons qualified through special training 
and experience? 


4. Is a vacation of one month with 
pay granted to each full-time member 
who has served at least one year? 


5. Are funds made available to pay 
expenses of one or more staff members 
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(in proportion to the total income avail- 
able) for attendance at meetings of the 
Wisconsin Library Association? 


6. Is time given, without deduction 
from salary, to as many of the staff as 
can be spared, to attend meetings of the 
Wisconsin Library Association? 


7. Do all full time staff members 
hold membership in the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association? 


8. Do staff members attend meetings 
of professional associations, such as 
Wisconsin Library Association, library 
section of the Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation, American Library Associa- 
tion, library section of the National 
Teachers’ Association? 


9. Are staff meetings held regularly? 
Is library staff work so organized as 
to develop individual responsibility? 


10. Is the staff encouraged to self- 
improvement through outside study or 
travel? 


Hours Open 


1. If in a second or third class city, 
is the library open at least 72 hours per 
week? If in a fourth class city or other 
small place (over 4000 population), is 
the library open at least 48 hours per 
week? If in a smaller place, is the li- 
brary open a sufficient number of hours 
to render the service required by the 
community? 


2. Are hours of opening adapted to 
community needs and habits? Is the li- 
brary open over the supper hours in 
larger places, including the larger 
fourth-class cities? Is it open over the 
noon hours in larger places, including 
third-class cities? 


3. Is the library open for reading on 
Sundays? 


Professional Literature 


1. Does the library possess and make 
available for staff use suitable profes- 
sional literature and library tools The 
following list is suggestive but not nec- 
essarily definitive. Obviously, effective 
use of much of this material depends 
upon whether the library has a libra- 
rian with professional training. 


(A) Book selection and book buying 
tools for 2nd and 3rd class cities. 
NOTE: The edition is important. 


1. A. L. A. Catalog, 1926. 
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2. Brown. Standard catalog for 
high school libraries. Wil- 
son) Part 1, Classified list; 
Part II, Dictionary catalog. 

3. Brown. Supplements to Stan- 
dard catalog for high school 
libraries. 


4. Graham. Bookman’s manual. 


5. Mahoney and Whitney. Realms 
of gold in children’s books. 


1929. 
6. Mudge. Guide to reference 
books. 5th ed. 1929. (New 


guide to reference books, 4th 
ed. 1923 is still usuable but 
the later edition is to be pre- 


ferred.) 

7. Sears. Children’s catalog of 
4100 titles and supplements. 
(Wilson) 

8. Standard catalog published in 
parts. (Wilson) 

a. Bacon. Fiction Catalog; 


Supplement, 1928. 

b. Bacon. Social Sciences, 2nd 
ed; Supplement 1929. 

c. Sears. Biography, 2nd ed; 
Supplement, 1928. 

d. Sears. Fine arts. 


9. U. S. Catalog 1928. 
a. Cumulative Book Index an- 
nual supplements. 


10. Walter. Periodicals for the 
small library. 


(B) Serial publications for book selec- 
tion, book buying, and refer- 
ence work. 

NOTE: Of these there should be a com- 
plete file of the Readers’ Guide and Wis- 
consin Bulletin (or from the date of the 
establishment of the library) and at least 
several recent annual volumes of the others, 
showing they have been and are subscribed 
for and used. 


11. Booklist. 
12. Book Review Digest. 
13. Cumulative Book Index. 


14. Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature. 


15. Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 


(C) Professional books. 
16. A. L. A. Survey of libraries in 
the U. S. 4 v. 


17. Dewey. Decimal Classification. 


NOTE: For smaller places the Decimal 
Classification, abridged, 3rd ed, may be sub- 
stituted. 
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18. Hunt. What shall we read to 
the children. 


19. Learned. The American pub- 
lic library and the diffusion 
of knowledge. 

20. Merrill. 


21. Olcott. Children’s reading. 


Code for classifiers. 


List of subject headings 
for small libraries. 2nd ed 
(Wilson) Many libraries 
will still be using (or should 
be) A. L. A. “List of Subject 
Headings”, 3rd ed. But they 
should have the Sears “Subject 
Headings” to correct by, for 
modern headings. 


22. Sears. 


23. Terman and Lima. Children’s 
reading. 
24, Thomson. Reasonable budgets 


for public libraries. 


25. Ward. Publicity for public li- 
braries. 
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26. Wheeler. Library and the 
community. 


27. Wisconsin Library School. Ap- 
prentice course for small li- 
braries: either in book form 
or in available form for ready 
use in the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin, vols, 10-11, 1914-15, 
where it appeared serially. 


28. Wisconsin Library School. 
Catalog rules on cards, or 
Akers, Simple Library Cata- 


loging. 

29. A. L. A. catalog rules, or Fel- 
lows, Cataloging rules, or 
Hitchler, Cataloging for 


small libraries, rev. ed. 

NOTE: In places under 8000 population 
the following tools are not so essential but 
are desirable—8b, 8c, 8d, 9, 9a, 12, 13, 16, 
19. Both 8 and 12 should be deemed essen- 
tial in libraries in places down to 4000 pop- 
ulation. 

In places under 4000 the really essential 
tools are: 1, 2, 38, 7% Sa, 20; 23, 35, 27 
(note), 18, 21, 22, 25, 27, 28. 


FINANCES AND BUSINESS METHODS 


Income 


1. Is the total income available for 
local library service for annual operat- 
ing expenses (excluding extraordinary 
expenses and extensive permanent im- 
provements) equal to A. L. A. minimum 
of one dollar per capita of the municipal 
population? 


2. What proportion of total income is 
supplied by appropriation of public 
funds, and what proportion by income 
from endowments or other invested 
funds? Is the income from _ these 
sources sufficient for general operation, 
or must the library depend for any 
portion of its ordinary operating ex- 
penses upon current contributions from 
private sources? 


8. Are appropriated funds handled 
through the municipal treasurer in ac- 
cordance with the Wisconsin statutes? 


4. Are funds appropriated or other- 
wise provided for the public library 
fund maintained exclusively for the use 
of the library in accordance with the 
Wisconsin statutes? 


Expenditures 


1. Is at least fifty-five per cent of the 
annual operating expenditure spent for 


salaries for library service (excluding 
janitor service)? Are salaries suffici- 
ent for good service? Are they com- 
parable with school salaries? 


2. Is at least twenty-five per cent of 
the annual operating expenditure spent 
for books, periodicals, and binding? 


3. The book collection must be adapted 
to the interests and needs of the com- 
munity. The book budget should pro- 
vide for special emphasis in purchasing 
to meet such needs. In any given year 
there may be required exceptional pur- 
chases in some one or more classes to 
meet the unusual increased demands or 
to provide replacements. At the same 
time the collection should be kept well 
balanced in due proportion to such 
special needs. 

Over a period of years, therefore, and 
with proper adjustment to meet the lo- 
cal and special requirements as cited 
above, there should be proportionate di- 
vision of the book budget. The follow- 
ing, from Thomson: Reasonable Bud- 
gets for Public Libraries (p. 21) may be 
taken as a general guide: 


Reference and Art Books__-. 8.8% 
Periodicals and Binding_-_--- 17.6% 


Classed Books__._-_--_----_-_ 29.6% 
Fiction and Binding_-_---_-- 26.4% 
Juvenile and Binding__-__-- 17.6% 
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4. Are book purchases so handled 
that the normal library discount is ob- 
tained in proportion to the size and 
character of the book orders? 


5. Has the library expended funds 
for subscription books or sets which are 
= recommended by good library book 
ists? 


6. If extensive permanent improve- 
ments are required, are funds provided 
in addition to the regular operating 
funds? 


7. Is adequate insurance maintained 
upon the library property? 


Accounting 


1. Are endowments or other invested 
funds in the custody of an officer of the 
board or in the custody of the municipal 
treasurer? 


2. Are incomes, from invested funds, 
and reinvestments, attended to promptly? 


LIBRARY 


Circulation 


1. What is the total local circulation 
in proportion to the local population? 
Does it equal at least five volumes per 
capita in a second class city, or six vol- 
umes per capita in a third class city, or 
eight volumes per capita in a fourth 
class city or other small place? 


2. What is the non-fiction circulation 
in relation to the total circulation? Does 
it equal at least thirty per cent of the 
total? 


3. Is the circulation of other material 
not listed as books counted separately? 


4. Do the library rules permit liberal 
circulation to adults at one time on one 
card of books regardless of class (ex- 
cept “7 day books” or others in special 
demand, periodical and _ reference 
books) ? 


5. Is provision made for reservation 
of material needed by individuals or 
groups of readers? 


6. Are special circulation privileges 
provided for teachers and other readers 
having similar needs? 


Registration 


1. Is the number of registered local 
borrowers equal to at least thirty per 
cent of the local population? 
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8. Are payments made in accordance 
with the statutory procedure which pro- 
vides for approval by the library board 
before orders are drawn by the muni- 
cipal, clerk upon the municipal treas- 
urer? 


4. In the financial procedure of the 
board is the O. K. of the librarian or of 
a member or committee of the board, 
authorized to contract for expenditures, 
required before approval of expendi- 
tures by the board? 


5. Is a detailed annual budget pre- 
pared and approved by the library 
board and presented to the appropriat- 
ing body? 


6. During the year is the authorized 
budget followed in expenditures and nec- 
essary departures from it authorized by 
board action? 


7. Is a financial statement presented 
at each monthly meeting of the board, 
and balances shown by the library ac- 
counts reconciled with the municipal 
accounts? 


SERVICE 


2. Is the registration kept up-to-date 
by continuous re-registration or by a 
re-registration which has been com- 
pleted within a period not exceeding 
three years? 


3. Is a monthly record kept of new 
ne withdrawals, and renew- 
als? 


4. Is the occupation information avail- 
able in registration records analyzed 
and used as a basis for book purchase 
and for publicity in building up library 
service? 


Reference Service 


1. Are important reference works 
(such as_ encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
atlases, and year books) kept up-to- 
date and in usable condition? 


Is_ reference service by telephone 
available and used? 


3. Is use freely made of inter-library 
loans from the Traveling Library De- 
partment, University Extension Divi- 
sion, and other larger collections? 


4. Does the library endeavor to con- 
nect those interested in current com- 
munity projects with the sources of ex- 
pert information in the particular field? 


5. Are important state and federal 
documents obtained and made available 
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for use? How are they selected and ob- 
tained? Is use made regularly of the 
“Weekly List of Selected U. S. Govern- 
ment Publications” and of the “Check 
list of Wisconsin Public Documents” 
(monthly from the State Historical So- 
ciety)? The following are typical use- 
ful documents: 


Wisconsin Blue Book 
Congressional Directory 
Farmers’ Bulletins 
Yearbook of Agriculture 
Census Abstract 
Education Bureau Bulletins 
Commerce Yearbook 
Statistical Abstract 
Wisconsin Agricultural 
Station Bulletins 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture Ex- 
tension Service Circulars 
Wisconsin Memorial Day Annual 
Wisconsin Statutes 


Experiment 


Is advantage taken of the fact that ex- 
cellent maps may be obtained free or at 
slight cost from state and federal 
sources? 


6. Is there definite systematic coop- 
eration with clubs, teachers, the voca- 
tional schools, and other study groups? 


7. Is the library actually serving as 
a reference help for the general adult 
population? Do those engaged in in- 
dustrial, professional, or commercial 
fields habitually use the library as an 
aid in their special fields? 


8. Is there some record of reference 
work so that the results of research on 
out-of-the-way reference questions are 
preserved ? 


9. What periodical indexing services 
are available? Are periodicals easily 
available for public use? 


Work with Schools 


1. Does the public library furnish an 
effective and sufficient book supply for 
schools, either through classroom collec- 
tions or by collections in each school 
building? What percentage of school 
rooms are thus reached? Are _ books 
furnished to parochial schools? 


2. Is home circulation from such col- 
lections separately recorded and re- 
ported to the public library? 


8. Does the library give definite in- 
struction in the use of the public li- 
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brary to school children in_ specified 


grades? 


4. Do school children make use of the 
public library directly, in addition to 
their use of school library facilities? 


5. Do these efforts result in leading 
children to continue as users of the pub- 
lic library after leaving school? 


6. Is there effective cooperation be- 
tween the public library and_ school 
teachers in the use of the public library 
book material? Do teachers become 
familiar with the resources and possible 
services of the public library? 


7. Is there effective cooperation be- 
tween the public library and the parent- 
teachers association? 


Adult Education 


1. Does the library provide inspira- 
tion and capable reading guidance to 
older boys and girls out of school and 
_—* people who seek “Self Educa- 
ion’? 


2. Does it provide, or obtain and 
supply, books, reading lists, and pro- 
gram-making service for such individu- 
als and groups? 


8. Does it promote continuing educa- 
tion and cultural development in the 
community by serving as a center of in- 
formation about such opportunities and 
as a headquarters for these interests 
and influences? 


4. How many reading courses pre- 
pared or suggested by the library have 
been distributed and used during the 
year? 


Extension 


1. Do libraries in larger places have 
deposit stations in industrial and com- 
mercial institutions and similar places? 


2. Is provision made for use of books 
in night schools and for other commun- 
ity groups? 


8. Is there provision for a regular 
supply of books to hospitals? 


4. Under what conditions are books 
available to patrons from outside the lo- 
cal municipality? If such provision is 
made, are records of registration and 
circulation kept separately? 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


1. Do items of library news appear 
regularly and frequently in the news- 
papers? Samples of such publicity 
should be submitted. 


2. Does the library make frequent use 
of posters, displays, and exhibits of 
books both in the library and at com- 
munity gatherings, and at other suit- 
able places? Name instances of such 
use during the past year. 


38. Are attractive signs calling atten- 
tion to the library location and hours 
displayed in hotels, railroad stations, 
Y. M. C. A., street cars, industrial 
plants, and similar locations? 


4. Are book lists and other suitable 
publicity matter distributed at suitable 
times? 


5. Do members of the library staff 
take an active part in public affairs and 
community activities? Cite instances. 


6. If space in the library building is 
available for meetings of clubs and 
other organizations, how often and by 
whom is it used? 


COUNTY 


1. Does your county have a county li- 
brary system? 


2. Is it adequately financed and or- 
ganized to give effective library service? 


NOTE: The county library should be 
tested along the general lines set up in this 
schedule for larger city libraries. 


Adequate county library service in- 
cludes: 


(A) At least one full time trained li- 
brarian, with at least part-time 
clerical help. 


(B) An adequate, flexible book collec- 
tion, so that there are branches 
and stations in every village and 
in every school, and such addi- 
tional collections at cross-roads 
stores and similar locations as 
are necessary to give an effec- 
tive local book service every- 
where throughovt the county. 


(C) A fully developed request service 
so that any book wanted at 


7. Is the library looked upon in the 
community as a useful public institu- 
tion? What is the opinion of repre- 
sentative people in the community? Ob- 
tain the opinions of teachers, business 
men, lawyers, club women, laboring 
men, children, foreign language readers, 
ministers, clerical workers, and other 
elements in the community. 


8. Is the community “library minded” 
so that it uses the public library as an 
information and service agency, as well 
as a place to borrow books for home 
reading? 


9. Does the library encourage debat- 
ing and public discussion of current is- 
sues by school students and by commun- 
ity clubs, and parent-teacher associa- 
tions, and similar organizations? 


10. Does the library endeavor to ob- 
tain special material or current com- 
munity projects, and bring such ma- 
terial to public notice through the 
—_ and other suitable publicity meth- 
ods? 


LIBRARIES 


any station may be obtained 
promptly from headquarters. 


(D) Frequent visits by the librarian to 
all branches and stations, this 
necessarily implying adequate 
transportation facilities. 


3. Since all places in Wisconsin hav- 
ing a population of 4000 or more now 
have local public libraries, communities 
without library service should be look- 
ing toward the development of a county 
library system from which to receive 
service. Is your county considering the 
possibility of this? If so, what plans 
and progress have been made? 


4, Further, many smaller communi- 
ties (under 4000 population) find it dif- 
ficult or impossible to maintain an ade- 
quate public library service through 
their local library on account of the 
financial burden of a small separate li- 
brary unit. Are such communities 
looking toward obtaining help for local 
library service by cooperation with a 
county library system? If so, what 
plans and progress have been made? 
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READING FOR ENRICHMENT IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Compiled by Beatrice Adams, Librarian Oconomowoc High School 
These books, chiefly novels, have been selected to enrich the course in American 
History. The units under which they are classified are ones commonly studied in 
schools where the Morrison plan of unit instruction is followed. 


Colonial Period 


Austin. Betty Alden 

Austin. Standish of Standish 

Bacheller. In the days of Poor Richard 
(Franklin) 

Bennett. Barnaby Lee (New Amsterdam) 

Champney. Anneke (New Netherlands) 

Cooper—Deerslayer (French and _ Indian 
War) 

Cooper. Last of the Mohicans (French and 


Indian War) 
Dix. Blithe McBride 
Dix. Soldier Rigdale 
Goodwin. White aprons (Bacon’s rebellion 
Virginia) 
Hawthorne. 
Holland. 
Johnston. 
Johnston. 


Scarlet Letter 

The bay path 

Audrey (Virginia) 

To have and to hold (Virginia) 

Murfree. Story of old Fort Loudon (1752) 

Parish. Man with the iron hand (Coming 
of French explorers to Mississippi Valley) 

Parker. Seats of the Mighty (Battle of 
Quebec) 


Revolutionary Period 
Boyd. Drums 
Churchill. Richard Carvel 
Cooper. The Pilot 
Cooper. The Spy 
Ford. Janice Meredith 
Grey. Betty Zane 
Masefield. Jim Davis 
Meigs. The trade wind 
Mitchell. Hugh Wynne 
Sabatini. The Carolinian 
Stoddard. Guert Ten Eyck 
Thompson. Green Mountain boys 
Thompson. Alice of old Vincennes 
Tomlinson. A lieutenant under Washington 
True. Morgan’s men 


Civil War and Reconstruction Period 


Andrews. Perfect tribute (Lincoln) 
Babcock. Soul of Ann Rutledge (Lincoln) 
Bacheller. Man for the ages (Lincoln) 
Boyd. Marching on 


Brown. The father (Lincoln; abolition) 
Cable. Old Creole days 

Churchill. The crisis 

Dawson. Confederate girl’s diary 
Dixon. The clansman (Reconstruction) 
Eggleston. The Graysons (Lincoln) 
Fox. Little shepherd of Kingdom Come 
Goss. Jack Alden 

Goss. Jed 

Greene. Lincoln conscript 

Greene. Pickett’s Gap 


Norton. Jack Benson’s log 

Page. In old Virginia 

Page. Red Rock (Reconstruction) 
Sandburg. Abe Lincoln Grows Up 
Stowe. Uncle Tom’s cabin 


Tourgee. A fool’s errand (K. K. K.) 


Westward Expansion 


Bradley. Story of the Pony Express (1860) 

Cather. Death comes for the archbishop 
(New Mexico territory) 

Cather. My Antonia (Nebraska, 1850) 

Churchill. The crossing (Lewis and Clark, 
Boone) 

Clemens. Life on the Mississippi 

Dana. Two years before the mast (Ameri- 
can sailors; California, 1837) 

Garland. Son of the middle border 


Hough. Covered wagon (Oregon, 1848) 

Hough. 54-40 or fight (Oregon, 1844) 

Inman. The Delahoydes (Santa Fe Trail ) 

Inman. Old Santa Fe Trail 

Inman. Ranch on the Oxhide (Kansas, 
1865) 

Jackson. Ramona (California in old mis- 


sion days, 1850) 
Parkman. Oregon Trail 
Quick. Hawkeye (Iowa, 1860) 
Quick. Vandemark’s Folly (Iowa, 1850) 
Schultz. Bird Woman (Lewis and Clark) 
White—Gold (Days of ’49) 
Whitson. Courier of empire (Oregon, 1842) 
Driggs. Ox-team days on the Oregon Trail 
Neihardt. The splendid wayfaring (Ex- 
ploration of great central route to Pacific, 
1822_31) 


Frontier Life Since the Civil War 


Aldrich. A lantern in her hand 

Ferber. Show boat (1870-1900) 

Ferber. So Big (Middle West, 1900) 

Ford. The Honorable Peter Stirling (New 
York, 1870) 

Garland. Trailmakers of the Middle Border 

Grey. Last of the plainsmen (Buffalo 
Jones, Arizona, 1907) 


Hough. North of 36 (Frontier in Texas, 
1867) 

Log cabin lady 

Rolvaag. Giants in the earth (Norwegian 


immigrants in Dakotas) 
Stewart. Letters of a woman homesteader 
(Wyoming ranch life) 


White. Arizona nights (Ranch life, 1885) 

White. Blazed trail (Michigan lumber 
camps, 1880) 

Wister. The Virginian (Wyoming; cow- 
boys) 


Rolt-Wheeler. Book of cowboys 
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READING COURSES FOR PRISONERS 


We believe there will be general in- 
terest in the following extracts regard- 
ing the reading courses which have been 
developed by Miss Long of the Travel- 
ing Library Department for use at 
Waupun and at Green Bay. This work 
has been made possible through the co- 
operation of Mr. Chester Allen, the rep- 
resentative of the University Extension 
Division in work at these institutions. 

The first extract here given is from 
the last report of the University Ex- 
tension Division, and the extracts which 
follow are from the present edition of 
the Handbook of American Prisons and 
Reformatories. We feel that this work 
is so outstanding in the country, as it 
is evaluated by the expert editors of the 
Handbook, that this brief description of 
it may serve to set forth the funda- 
mental principles on which it has been 
developed. 


Reading Courses 


In recognition of a need for different 
types of interests than those which can 
be supplied by correspondence-study 
courses, a plan of reading courses was 
tried a year ago. This plan met with such 
a cordial response that there were 47 in- 
mate students who applied for the read- 
ing courses almost at once. 


Applications for these courses are 
made by inmates through the Univer- 
sity representative, who determines 
from his interview just what is needed 
for each particular inmate. He trans- 
mits a statement of the student’s previ- 
ous training, his present interest and 
motive, with suggestions for meeting 
this need, to the Traveling Library De- 
partment of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission. The Traveling Library then 
makes up a list of books with a short 
statement for the student, showing the 
connection between them. The books are 
then sent, one at a time, to the student. 
Semi-monthly the University repre- 
sentative visits these reading-course 
students, just as he does the regular ex- 


tension student, to determine how well 
the course is satisfying the need. Each 
student is required to make a written 
single page report on each book read. 
This statement includes a brief review 
of the most interesting portion of the 
book and a statement of any questions 
which it has raised in his mind. The 
real success of the work has been due 
to Miss Harriet C. Long, Chief of the 
Traveling Library Department, who has 
a sympathetic insight into students 
needs and an intelligent understanding 
of how to meet those needs through the 
books in the library. This fact has 
been recognized also by Mr. Austin A. 
MacCormick in the April number of the 
Journal of Adult Education, in which 
is found the following paragraph: 
Another factor of great importance 
in the Wisconsin prison is the extent to 
which prisoners are given the benefit of 
the service of the State Free Library 
Commission. There is no other state 
which has gone so far in this direction. 
A prisoner may request reading courses 
in any subject and the Library Com- 
mission will supply him with individu- 
ally prepared reading outlines and the 
necessary books, with no charge other 
than for the return postage. The pos- 
sibilities which this opens up for cul- 
tural education are tremendous. It is 
interesting that the first requests for 
books from the prison were for books 
on mythology, and that they came from 
the women prisoners. The University 
representative acts as the unofficial 
agent of the Library Commission to the 
extent of transmitting prisoners’ requests 
and supplying the Commission with in- 
formation on the education background of 
an applicant. He stimulates prisoners to 
read and gives them advice on what to 
read. The close co-ordination between 
the Extension Division and the Library 
Commission is characteristic of Wis- 
consin practice; it is a concrete example 
of the way in which various agencies 
of a state can be effectively used in 
prison education.” 
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The subjects of the Reading Courses 
offered to the inmates during the past 
year were as follows: 


English History 
Cartooning and 
Sketching 
Mechanical Drawing 
Sheet Metal Work 
Mining Engineering 
Heavy Duty Motors 


Orchestration and 
Instrumentation 

Agriculture 

Photography 

Spanish 


Paper Making 
Color in Art 
Mythology 


Therapeutic Action 
of Drugs 

Society Islands 

Biography of Great 
Surgeons 

Fur Bearing Ani- 
mals 

Navigation 

Sign and Show Card 
Painting 

Fancy Penmanship 

Auto Mechanics 

Marine Engines 

Airplane Mechanics 

Business Correspond- 





ence 


There is no charge made for this serv- 
ice. The books are lent by the Free Li- 
brary Commission, and postage is paid 
by this Commission and the State 
Prison. 

The following letter indicates that the 
service is appreciated. 


Wisconsin Free Library Comm. 
Madison 
Wisconsin 


I felt it incumbent upon me to write 
this letter with the hope that it may 
help others to avoid paying the price I 
am paying for making money the height 
of my ambition. It is my good fortune 
to be young enough to start over again, 
and give my life to the world for the 
benefit and uplift of humanity—that, 
after all, is the reason why the Deity 
gave us or rather loaned us to the 
world. The delusion of worldy honor, 
the emptiness of riches, the stupidity of 
selfishness, and the blindness of mere 
material fortune are manifest on all 
sides. It can be truly said that great- 
ness of life emanates from greatness of 
thought. 

To say that the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary is rendering a service the value of 
which is inestimable can hardly give it 
the full recognition it justly deserves. 
But this letter is a personal testimony 
and the writer unhesitatingly states 
that he is now better prepared to face 
life than he ever was before, and the 
Wisconsin Traveling Library depart- 
ment through its untiring efforts to give 
him the proper reading material is in no 
little way responsible. 
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Hoping that what has been written 
here will stimulate your interest in the 
men confined here, I am 

Most gratefully yours, 


(Copied from Report of University Ex- 
tension Division on The Plan of Education 
for Student Inmates of Wisconsin State 
Prison—June 30, 1929.) 


Excerpts From Handbook for American 
Prisons and Reformatories (1929) 


WISCONSIN STATE PRISON, WAUPUN 
There is a library of 6000 volumes in 
a rather crowded room in the yard; the 
circulation is about 1600 a week. 
supported from the entertainment fund. 
Twenty-six current magazines are sub- 
scribed for. In addition to the library 
the prison has the advantages of the 
most completely developed system of 
service from the State Free Library 
Commission found in any American 
penal institution. Not only are pris- 
oners supplied on request with any book, 
fiction or otherwise, with one-way post- 
age the only charge, but they are fur- 
nished reading lists, compiled by ex- 
perts, on any subject they select. The 
University Extension representatives 
act as liaison officers between the Li- 
brary Commission and the inmates and 
assist in making full use of the state li- 
brary resources. Page 1005 
While the educational work is not 
extensive it ranks second only to that 
at San Quentin in its effective use of 
university extension courses. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin representatives visit 
the prison regularly and bring about 
close cooperation between the university 
and the prison. Similar cooperation is 
found in the library work. The State 
Free Library Commission offers to pris- 
ons here the high standard of service 
that it offers to citizens of the state. 
Any prisoner on request can secure 
reading course outlines and the neces- 
sary books to follow any course of study 
or general reading. The Library Com- 
mission is rendering the prisoners bet- 
ter service in this respect than is found 
in any other state. page 1009 


It is 
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WISCONSIN STATE REFORMATORY, GREEN 
Bay 

There is a fair library of 2000 vol- 
umes in charge of a guard-librarian. 
The circulation is 400 a week. New 
books are purchased from the recrea- 
tion fund. Fifteen current magazines 
are subscribed for. Inmates have all 
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the advantages that the State Library 
Commission offers any citizen in plan- 
ned reading courses and loans of books. 
Page 994 

The Library is of only average qual- 
ity but the State Library Commission 
offers the same service here as at Wau- 
pun. Page 997 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Easing the Straitjacket 


It seems to me a mistake to limit a 
child strictly to the given books on a 
reading list. It creates a tendency to 
confine and limit his reading, instead of 
making him reach out for ever and ever 
wider book interests. I should say that 
the first report of the semester, and 
possibly the second, should be confined 
to the given list, but after that why not 
allow a little freedom of choice? Let 
us say that Joe has just read Jim Davis 
by Masefield (included on this book 
list) and is very enthusiastic about it. 
He picks up other Masefield volumes 
and enjoys them keenly. He comes to 
you, bubbling over about them and says, 
“It’?ll be all right if I give my sales 
talk on Sard Harker won’t it, Miss 
Brown? That’s a peach of a book.” 

You look over your list, pucker up 
your brows, and remark, “I’m sorry 
Joe, but Sard Harker isn’t on the 9B 
list. You’d better select one of the 
other books.” 

Joe goes away, disgruntled, to the li- 
brary. The librarian can’t seem to help 
him much. Mysterious Island and Tom 
Sawyer have just gone out. He looks 
over the picked-over set. He finally 
picks up Bobby General Manager, which 
is well enough for a girl, and goes home 
with it. His book enthusiasm is tempo- 
rarily, at least, crushed. He wanted to 
tell the class about Sard Harker, but 
for some silly, vague reason he can’t. 
Now he doesn’t much care what he does 
tell them. A _ perfectly legitimate in- 


terest has been repressed—and to what 
end? 

Of course, we could not let our stud- 
ents pick their reading indiscriminately, 
for they have no real background yet 
on which to form standards of taste or 
judgment. Our occasional veto must be 
placed on certain works, our sanction on 
others. But let us be more flexible 
about it, remembering that, after all, 
we are trying to develop readers. 

But apart from the actual selection 
of the books comes the real test of our 
teaching. Have we made these children 
look forward to an evening spent in the 
pages of an old medieval story with as 
much delight as an evening at a neigh- 
borhood movie? Have these books been 
real enough to them to make them de- 
sire to tell other children of them? Do 
the means we have provided for their 
communication abet or diminish their de- 
sire to read and express? Is it enter- 
taining and stimulating and original, 
or drab and routine and deadening? 

In other words, have we fulfilled our 
mission—the guidance of their reading 
to such satisfying ends that it will be- 
come a life-habit and a life-recreation? 
—Marie Luck, in ENGLISH JOURNAL, 
February 1930. 


Scholarship for American Boy 


For the education of an American 
boy possessing mental ability above the 
average, and whose age is now 5 to 9 
years, a scholarship award of $2,000 is 
offered for 1930 by the Lincoln Scholar- 
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ship Fund, 1835 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Applications will be ac- 
cepted from Protestant (white) mothers 
under 40 years of age, who have been 
deprived of their husband’s support, 
and who have no other children. The 
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mother must submit an acceptable pa- 
per on one or two subjects (suggested by 
the fund) relating to a boy’s education. 
On request, further information and 
application blank will be supplied by 
the fund. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited By Agnes King 


A 500-Word History 


A memorial which should last 500,000 
years, according to the geologists, was 
officially begun by Gutzon Borglum and 
dedicated by President Coolidge in Aug- 
ust, 1927. The monument, authorized 
by the state of South Dakota, takes the 
form of four gigantic figures of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Roose- 
velt. Each of these figures will be 420 
feet high, cut deep into the side of the 
towering wall of Mount Rushmore in 
the Black Hills. A _ five-hundred-word 
history of the United States, written by 
Mr. Coolidge will be graven on a tablet 
which will form part of the monument. 
The tablet is to be eighty feet high and 
over a hundred feet in width. Mr. 
Coolidge’s words will be carved five 
inches deep into the stone and gilded to 
last as long as the mountain itself. The 
dedication of the tablet and the first 
two figures will take place July 4th. 

The sculptor of this colossal work is 
Gutzon Borglum, a native of Idaho. He 
studied art in San Francisco and in 
Paris at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
where he exhibited both as a painter 
and sculptor in the Paris Salon of 
1891. It was he who started the me- 
morial on Stone Mountain in Georgia, 
now being finished by Augustus Luke- 
man, and he is also known for his work 
on the still uncompleted cathedral of St. 
John the Divine in New York City. He 
made the Sheridan Equestrian Statue 
in Washington, D. C., and the tremen- 
dous marble head of Lincoln at the 
Capitol Building. His war memorial 
consisting of forty-two figures in bronze 
in the Military Park at Newark, New 


Jersey, is one of the most magnificent 
works of its kind. 

It is not strange, therefore, that Gut- 
zon Borglum was chosen to hew out of 
the face of this mountain, 1000 feet 
high, a fitting memorial to four of the 
greatest men in the history of our 
country. He is a sculptor who can 
carve mountains into memorials.—ScHO- 
LASTIC, February 15, 1930. 


Teaching the Adult Reader How to Use 
the Library 


There are patrons who could be told 
again and again “Fiction books are ar- 
ranged on the shelves alphabetically ac- 
cording to the author” and still be un- 
able to find the book they wished. The 
author means nothing to the average 
reader for he seems concerned only with 
the color, title and quick obtaining of a 
book. One would expect technical li- 
brary terms to cause some trouble but 
simple terms as pseudonyms, sections 
of shelves, copies and nonfiction num- 
bers seem to be just as bothersome. Thus 
the need for education in library terms 
is presented. 

If one is not busy at the loan desk, he 
is perfectly willing to help a patron 
find a book but there are times when the 
librarian wishes the patron could find a 
particular book himself and if he has 
no particular book in mind that he 
browse around among the shelves and 
learn where books that appeal to him 
are. Confusion at the desk would be 
eliminated as a result. Often however, 
we find the patron looking in an improb- 
able place for the book with the result 
that we are more convinced than ever 
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that adult education is needed in the 
use of the library. 

It is rather difficult to have a class in 
library use for adults, but talks at 
clubs, in community gatherings, assist- 
ing women in their club programs and 
newspaper articles aid a great deal. If 
one can succeed in getting the local 
newspaper man to give attention to li- 
brary articles an important goal has 
been reached in library advertising and 
education. I feel much of our ad- 
vancement has come thru articles in 
the local paper. These articles have 
not appeared on the back page of the 
paper, but on the front with headlines 
that attract the reader. I leave the 
headlines to the editor because he can 
catch the reader’s eye better than I and 
thus feels in making that headline at- 
tractive that he is acutally helping the 
library and is personally interested in it. 

I was very successful thru newspaper 
articles in educating the public to the 
countless advantages of the catalog. I 
gave examples in these articles of how 
one may find out whether the library 
has a certain book. Then I further ex- 
plained how waste of time could be 
eliminated if the librarian was busy 
and unable to help find a book, and I 
especially emphasized the fact that 
every book in the library is listed in the 
catalog by author, subject and title. 
During the week following the publica- 
tion of this article, many of my adult 
patrons came in to ask about the cata- 
log and I gave them personal attention 
and instruction in the use of it. 

Author education seems to be the 
greatest problem. Unless patrons have 
had contact with libraries, nine out of 
ten do not remember the author. When 
they realize that the author is the hub 
of the library wheel, some trouble will 
be eliminated. By posting lists of auth- 
ors, grouping together those who write 
along the same subject matter, charac- 
ter and events, patrons learn to know 
their favorites. Soon they will remem- 
ber which are western story, mystery, 
adventure and travel writers and then 
knowing the alphabetical arrangement 
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by author on the shelves, accustom them- 
selves to finding the books. 

Nonfiction offers a different problem 
because of the classification and that is 
where catalog education is necessary. 
However, I think the average reader 
soon learns where the particular class 
of books he is interested in is located 
and if he is just browsing through the 
classified books, the numbers make little 
difference. Especially is this true in 
county work, where the stacks are open 
to the public—Elizabeth McCoy, in 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE 20TH ANNUAL CON- 
FERENCE OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 1929. 


Reading 


The high-lights of education come 
with truant reading. I like to toy with 
the idea of the mind as a roast that is 
cooked slowly and methodically in the 
oven of school. With the bestowing of 
a degree, the roast is presumably done. 
It has cooked long enough. It is ready 
to be served. 

But it hasn’t been spiced! It’s edible, 
yes, but it isn’t tempting. It needs the 
salt and pepper and cloves and paprika 
that come with wide reading. Facts 
aren’t enough. One wants to adorn his 
mind with opinion and satire and 
whimsy and tragedy and beauty. 

Reading doesn’t replace living. Of 
course not. But it makes life vastly 
richer.—L. M. R., in THE DAILy Ma- 
ROON, Chicago. 


How to Use the Library 


The reader and the library, a six-page 
leaflet, has just been issued by the A. 
L. A. which tells what the citizen may 
expect of the library—how books may 
be borrowed—what kinds of material 
the library can assemble for group or 
individual study. The folder is designed 
especially for distribution through com- 
mercial, social, and civic organizations. 
Attractively printed in two colors. 100 
copies, $1.50; 500, $6; 1,000, $11; 5,000, 
$48.50. 
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The Bimillennium of Vergil 


January ushers in the official two 
thousandth year since the poet Vergil 
was born. Pursuant to our announce- 
ment last month, we begin our notations 
on the Virgilian celebration by listing 
below special publications on the Bimil- 
lennium Virgilianum. This list does 
not claim to be complete. 


PUBLICATIONS ON THE BIMILLENNIUM VIR- 
GILIANUM 

Metrical Licenses of Virgil, by H. W. John- 
son. Scott, Foresman and Co. (Reprint). 
1929. $1.00. 


American Classical League Publications 


(Address Rollin H. Tanner, New York Uni- 
versity, Univ. Heights, N. Y.) 


Virgil: Prophet of a New World, by Anna 
P. MacVey. No. 50. 10c. 


Map of the Wanderings of Aeneas (in five 
colors). $1.00. 


Virgilian Calendars for 1930. $.25. 


Service Bureau for Classical Teachers 
Publications 
(Address Mrs. Frances E. Sabin, Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ., N. Y.). 


In Honor of Virgil (A playlet for eleven 
girls), by Lillian B. Lawler. Item 378. 
10c. 


A Trojan Festival (A pageant for boys ar- 
ranged from the Fifth Book of Vergil’s 
(Aeneid), by Annabel Horn. Item 381. 
10c. 


Dido and Aeneas (A pageant drama), by 
Erna Kruckemeyer. Bulletin XIV. $.35. 


Mary Webster 
L. Notes Supplement 44. 10c. 


A Virgilian Fantasy, by 
Kraemer. 

The Trojan Horse (A picture), from a 
painting in the Corcoran Art Gallery. 5c. 

Books which May Prove Interesting to 
Vergilian Readers. A reprint from Latin 
Notes, January, 1929. 5c. 


Latin Notes for October, 1928, and for Jan- 
uary, March, April, May and October, 
1929. 


The following have been announced 
as forthcoming special Virgilian publi- 
cations: Ballard: Translation of the 
Aenid, by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y.; 
and An Anthology, Master Virgil, by 
Miss Elizabeth Nitchie, D. C. Heath and 
Company, N. Y.—HIGH ScHOooL JourR- 
NAL, January, 1930. 
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Audubon Bird Charts 
Illustrating in Color Ninety-five 
Different Birds 


1—6 charts, by mail, 


Ae $2.50 each 
Sfefaherene ave ct 1.88 each 
Gite mete oteleteiere 1.67 each 


Price: 


These charts are in great demand in 
libraries, public schools and homes 
throughout the United States. Their 
appeal is so universal that even the 
Board of Education of Alaska and the 
Hawaiian Islands, a college in Jeru- 
salem, homes in China, an educational 
public exhibit in Italy have purchased 
them. 

The Audubon Society believes that 
the conservation of our natural re- 
sources is necessary if America is to 
thrive and the bird charts are a valu- 
able agency in teaching this. They are 
a fine decoration and an endless source 
of entertainment and instruction. They 
were planned by Mr. Ralph Hoffman, 
the well-known ornithologist whose 
name and the names of the artists, 
especially that of the late Mr. Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes, are a guaranty of 
their scientific excellence. As a means 
of familiarizing one with the forms, 
colors, markings and characteristic at- 
titudes of our common birds we believe 
them to be unexcelled. Each chart is 
accompanied by a booklet giving short 
life-histories of the birds figured. 

The quantity price of these charts is 
very advantageous and we should be 
pleased to sell them in this way. The 
profit on their sale goes to help us 
teach conservation through a knowledge 
of birds.— MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
Society, Boston Society of Natural 
History Building, 66 Newbury Street, 
Boston, 


Mending Material 


For preserving valuable manuscripts, 
old letters, or expensive books, the Al- 
bert E. Oberfelder Co., 307 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, has developed a trans- 
parent, sheer fine silk chiffon, which 
may be easily applied to both sides of 
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the paper with any good thin, floury 
paste. The price is reasonable, as the 
chiffon is forty inches wide and eco- 
nomically priced, fifty cents per yard, 
net. Pieces run about 35 yards to the 
bolt. Parcel Post Prepaid. 


Lantern Lists 


The H. W. Wilson Company announce 
revisions of the Lantern Lists ed. by 
Zaidee Brown. The following titles 
make up a set: 


To read aloud 

Books of adventure 

Cheerful books 

Tales of the sea 

Romance from foreign lands 
Some good historical novels 
From past to present in America 
A little guide to English novelists 


Prices of the lists are as follows: 


1 set—35¢ 

6 sets—$1.00 

100—500 of one list—$1.50 a hundred 

500 or more—$1.30 a hundred 

1000 of one list or assorted by hundreds— 
12.50 per M. 
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Do You Want? 


The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis- 
consin, has a copy of the Proceedings of 
the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, 24th annual session, 
1897. If any library is building up a 
set of these, and needs this number, it 
may be obtained by paying the postage 
on it. 


Meeting of the American Association 
for Adult Education 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion will be held in Chicago May 12, 13, 
14 and 15, at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. Plans for the program include a 
discussion of rural adult education, 
alumni education, art in American life, 
and radio education. The program will 
be announced in detail at a later date. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


Summer Session, 1930 


The thirty-third Summer Session of 
the Library School of the University of 
Wisconsin is announced for the six 
weeks, June 28 to August 8, 1930. Two 
courses are offered: one for librarians 
and assistants in public libraries and 
one for teacher-librarians. 


All correspondence regarding either 
course should be addressed to Principal 
Library School, 206 North Carroll St., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


COURSE FOR LIBRARIANS AND ASSISTANTS 
IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


This course is designed to meet the 
needs of librarians of the small public 
libraries of the state, and of those as- 
sistants in Wisconsin libraries who are 
unable to take advantage of the train- 
ing offered by the full year’s curricu- 
lum. ‘Since the summer session is pro- 
vided for those who can devote only a 


limited time to study, its object is three- 
fold: 

First, it proposes to give the greatest 
amount of directly useful knowledge of 
approved library methods, and such ele- 
mentary technical training along the 
lines most essential for the carrying on 
of library work, as can be acquired in 
the brief time allowed. 

Second, it aims to convey in as great 
a degree as possible the vision which 
comes from a broader conception of li- 
brary work as an important educational 
factor in the community. 

Third, it makes available the training 
required by the Public Library Certifi- 
cation law of Wisconsin for lower 
grades of library certificates. 


Admission 
As the object of the Summer Session 
is to train those already engaged in li- 
brary work for more efficient service, 
only such candidates will be admitted as 
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come within this class. The summer 
course is not a short cut to a library 
position, for it is expected that everyone 
taking this course will return to the li- 
brary from which she comes. 

The number of students admitted to 
the Summer Session is limited to forty- 
five. The course is open only to prop- 
erly qualified workers in Wisconsin, un- 
less it is found that the Wisconsin li- 
brarians making application are less 
than the number which can be accommo- 
dated in the schoolroom. In this event, 
other library workers who meet the re- 
quirements and send satisfactory recom- 
mendations will be considered after all 
from the state have registered. It is 
expected that the Wisconsin registra- 
tion will be completed by May 28. 

Application for admission should be 
made, and the required blanks filed, be- 
fore May 28, and as much earlier as 
possible. Application blanks will be 
furnished by the School upon request. 
Students must enroll at the school on 
Saturday, June 28, to be ready for their 
first lecture appointment. 


Outline of Study 


The course of six weeks is systemati- 
cally planned to include as much as 
possible of the study of books them- 
selves; of the methods of keeping rec- 
ords for library purposes; of the use of 
books for reference, and of the various 
technical processes which make library 
administration effective. At least eight 
hours daily will be required for study 
and classroom appointments, with a 
half holiday on Saturday. There are 
at least three class appointments each 
day, followed by collateral reading, 
problems, and practice work which is 
subjected to daily revision. 

As the libraries of the state offer dif- 
ferent problems, due to their size, num- 
ber of years since founding, etc., their 
workers in taking the course need to 
emphasize different subjects. Recogniz- 
ing this the Summer Session offers some 
choice in the subjects to be studied. 
Five longer courses and several shorter 
ones will be given. Four of the longer 
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courses are required, and unless special 
arrangements are made on enrollment 
day, all the shorter ones. 
Book selection, 18 lessons, Miss Reely 
Cataloging (including alphabeting), 20 
lessons. Miss Runge 
Classification, shelf list, and book num- 
bers, 14 lessons. Miss Runge 
Library administration, 18 lessons. Mrs. 


Davis ; } 
Reference, 18 lessons. Miss King p 
Miss King 


Children’s work, 10 lessons. r 

Library economy (including accessions, 
withdrawals, mechanical processes, care 
of shelves, inventory, pamphlets, and 
book mending 8 lessons. Mrs. Davis, 
Miss Hanson, and Miss Curtiss 


Tuition and Fees 


There will be no charge for tuition to 
students to hold positions in Wisconsin 
libraries, or who bring credentials 
showing definite appointment thereto; 
but Wisconsin students will pay an in- 
cidental fee of $5 and an infirmary fee 
of $2. 

The tuition and fees for non resi- 
dents are $30.50. 


COURSE FOR TEACHER-LIBRARIANS 


This course offers the requisite train- 
ing in library methods necessary to se- 
cure a license as a teacher-librarian in 
the high schools of Wisconsin. A ruling 
of the State Department of Public In- 
struction requires each high school to 
employ, as a member of the high school 
faculty, a teacher who has had as a mini- 
mum the library training represented 
by the course for teacher-librarians in 
the University of Wisconsin or its equiv- 
alent. It is open to teachers holding a 
state certificate or license to teach in 
high schools and to senior students in 
the University and colleges of the state 
preparing to qualify as teacher-librari- 
ans. The course is open also to college 
and normal school librarians and as- 
sistants. Because of limited quarters 
preference will be given to those expect- 
ing to do library work in Wisconsin. 

The course of study, covering six 
weeks, includes: 


classification and alphabeting. 
Miss Runge 

Books and reading, including selection of 
books, principles of judging books, and 
the means and methods of developing 
good habits and right taste in reading, 16 
lessons. Miss King 


Cataloging, 
30 lessons. 
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Reference work, including the use of books 
as tools, the study of indexes, aids for de- 
bating, rhetorical, and declamatory work, 
etc., 18 lessons. Miss King 

Library economy, including accessions, with- 
drawals, inventory, care of shelves, pam- 
phlets, mechanical processes, and mending, 


8 lessons. Mrs. Davis, Miss Hanson, Miss 
Curtiss 
School library administration, including 


equipment and management of the school 
library, plans for giving instruction, in the 
use of books and libraries, 10 lessons. 
Miss King. 


Credit and Fees 


This course receives full summer ses- 
sion credit in the University—6 credits 
(four of which are counted toward 
graduation in the College of Letters and 
Science). The fee for this course is 
$30.50. 


Alumni Notes 


Lotta L. Fleek ’10, who has been on 
the staff of the Portland Library Asso- 
ciation Library, Oregon, for a number 
of years, is this year serving as acting 
chief of their Readers’ Bureau. 


Grace M. Stevens ’10, resigned as li- 
brarian of the Public Library, Virginia, 
Minn., in January to accept the li- 
brarianship of the Public Library, Ro- 
chester, Minn. A new building is one 
of the interesting problems awaiting 
Miss Stevens. 

Gertrude E. Aiken ’13, who: has 
been on the staff of the Chicago His- 
torical Society Library, is now in 
charge of the catalog department, Fisk 
University Library, Nashville, Tenn. 


Florence D. Love 714, librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Faribault, Minn., is busily, 
though happily, engaged in the many 
extra duties incident to the erection of 
a new library building. 


Julia A. Harrington ’19 has entered 
the business world as a travel adviser. 
She is now representing Raymond and 
Whitcomb and other steamship lines, 
with an office in Chicago. Her address 
is Allerton House, 701 North Michigan 
Ave. Miss Harrington has lived abroad 
for three years and will quickly find 
herself in the new line of work. 


Ruth A. Longden ’21 was elected presi- 
dent of the South Dakota Library Asso- 
ciation at its fall meeting. 

Mrs. Viarda Clark Brubeck ’22 is 
established in her new home in the East. 
Her address is Mrs. Horace Brubeck, 
Apt. 3 H, 901 Washington Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Ruth Haylett Ferguson ’23 has 
joined the library ranks again and is 
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temporarily on the staff of the reference 
department, Milwaukee Public Library. 


Margaret Powell ’23 resigned as li- 
brarian of Elmhurst College Library in 
the summer and is spending the year 
at her home, 2113 South Oliver Ave., 
Minneapolis. 


Mrs. Marion Clark Cecil ’24 is travel- 
ing with her husband by automobile 
during the winter, their itinerary in- 
cluding the south and southwest. Until 
further notice her permanent address is 
Mrs. Henry Cecil, in care Mrs. Minnie 
Clark, 1310 Fifteenth St., Moline, Ill. 


Dorothy Fenton ’24, who is studying 
for a master’s degree in Library Science 
in the School of Library Service, Col- 
umbia University, was in a New York 
City hospital for several weeks with 
searlet fever, a serious incident in a 
graduate student’s plans. 


Vannita L. Wesely ’24 joined the li- 
brary staff of the University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville, in January. She is in 
the catalog department. 


Mrs. Katherine Brill Filson ’26 re- 
signed as librarian of Central High 
School Branch, Madison Public Library, 
in the summer, and is now living in 
Buffalo, N. Y., where her husband’s 
new business takes him. Their address 
is 115 Wabash Ave., Kenmore, N. Y. 


Leah Diehl ’27, reference librarian, 
Fond du Lac Public Library, has been 
granted leave of absence for a summer 
of European travel. 


Neva E. Holmes ’27 resigned as li- 
brarian of the Public Library, Des 
Plaines, Ill., to accept a position on the 
staff of the Madison Free Library on 
March 1. 


Harriet Love ’27, who resigned as li- 
brarian of the Horace Mann Junior 
High School Library, Tulsa, Okla., in 
January has accepted a position on the 
staff of the children’s department, Cleve- 
land Public Library. 


Eleanor Gittings ’28 reversed the 
order of events this year, journeying to 
California for a winter vacation in- 
stead of a summer one. She reports a 
delightful trip and many interesting ex- 
periences. 


Signe Ruh Ottersen ’29 who finished 
the work for the bachelor’s degree in 
February, has accepted the position as 
cataloger, Public Library, Boise, Idaho, 
the work to begin on April 1. Mary E. 
Egan 713 is librarian, and Clara M. 
Barnes ’19 children’s librarian, in this 
same library. : 
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COUNTY LIBRARY NOTES 


Columbia. The Columbia County 
Traveling Library reported a circula- 
tion of 2500 books during the year 1929. 
Five villages, three country communi- 
ties, four mothers clubs, five graded 
schools, and 56 rural schools were 
served, according to Mrs. Hattie Peck, 
acting librarian. 


La Crosse. The New Year’s edition 
of the La Crosse Tribune and Leader- 
Press carried the following resume of 
the work of the La Crosse County Li- 
brary: 

Over 45,000 books in the county li- 
brary were in circulation during the 
past year according to a report made by 
Mrs. Emma Smith, county librarian. 
The county library was organized under 
its present plan after 18 years of serv- 
ice as a traveling library under the di- 
rectorship of a library board and the 
city supervising librarian. The library 
has 7,000 or more books, each being 
read on the average of six and one-half 
times. 

From 1905 to 1923 the La Crosse 
county library was a system of travel- 
ing libraries. The county board of su- 
pervisors appropriated from $200 to 
$250 a year for the support of this sys- 
tem. It was maintained under the di- 
rection of the county library board, 
whose members were appointed by the 
board of supervisors. It was a body 
entirely distinct from the city library 
board but the head librarian of the La 
Crosse public library acted as supervis- 
ing librarian. 

Books were prepared for circulation, 
checked up, mended, and cared for at 
the La Crosse public library. They 
were sent out in boxes that contained 
from 25 to 40 volumes. These boxes 
were usually sent to country stores or 
post offices and a few farm homes, from 
which the books were circulated. This 
was found to be unsatisfactory. 

The number of boxes sent out had by 
1910 reached 21, but by 1916 had drop- 
ped to four. Country store keepers 


found it too much trouble to take care 
of books. Therefore, it was decided to 
try the schools as distributing centers 
for the books, at the same time retain- 
ing a few of the farm homes that had 
done creditable work. It proved to be 
a wise move. 

The teachers have taken good care of 
the books it was pointed out, and have 
kept the necessary records carefully, 
succeeding much better than any other 
agency in getting the books to the chil- 
dren and adults. 

During the winter of 1923 there were 
40 boxes sent out. With 66 one-room 
schools, four union high schools, two 
state graded schools, and one two-room 
school it was evident that the whole 
county had not been served by any 
means. Work at the city library had 
grown to such an extent that the su- 
pervising librarian could not serve the 
traveling libraries any longer. The re- 
sult was that the present county li- 
brary, the only one of its kind in the 
state, was organized in the fall of 1923. 

It was given a small room in the 
court house at that time. Appropria- 
tions were gradually increased and like- 
wise the book collection grew until it 
had to be moved to larger quarters. It 
was provided with larger quarters in 
the court house annex at 411 Vine street, 
its present location. 

The number of books and the circula- 
tion has grown tremendously since 1923. 
The following table shows that growth. 
It shows that each book in the library 
has been read on an average of six and 


one-half times. The table: 

Year No. of Books Circulation 
ees eas 1,561 none 
ee 2,134 3,232 
er 3,114 16 
Ry renee 3,784 18,483 
J EERE SNE 4,715 30,057 
ee 6,133 40,020 
BEY wie csicearceess 7,189 7,347 


In the past year 101 book stations 
were maintained in the county, a gain 
of five over 1928. Ninety-four of these 
were in the schools and the rest were in 
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fiction stations located in Bangor, Ona- 
laska, New Amsterdam, Brice Prairie, 
West Salem, Campbell library club at 
Hawkin’s home and at Halfway. 


Any success that the county library 
has met is due to the ever courteous 
treatment and untiring efforts of the 
county librarian, Mrs. Smith. 


Declamatory and oratorical contest 
work has proved an important event in 
the lives of the children in the rural 
school. It is always a particular pleas- 
ure to help with material and make car- 
bon copies for the teachers and the chil- 
dren, says Mrs. Smith. Over 2,000 
copies were sent out from this depart- 
ment last year. 


Langlade. The total circulation to 
county patrons during the year 1929, 
was 22,755 books. Of this number, 14,- 
935 were loaned over the desk at the 
main library to rural people who in- 
cluded visits to the library as one of 
their town errands. 7,820 books were 
borrowed from the 46 stations main- 
tained in different parts of the county. 
Most of these stations were in school 
houses. 


Oconto. The County Board of Super- 
visors voted to retain the county library 
service by contract with the Farnsworth 
Public Library of Oconto, and appropri- 
ated $2,000, for the service, at a meet- 
ing late in January. 


Outagamie. Because the county ap- 
propriation of $500, is so inadequate to 
meet stations needs, it has been decided 
by the Appleton Public Library that in 
the future county residents will be 
served over the desk at the main library 
only. No more books can be shipped to 
county centers. Under date of Febru- 
ary 6, 1930 the Appleton Post-Crescent 
says: 

Although rural schoo] libraries sup- 
ply a certain amount of reading ma- 
terial for residents of small communi- 
ties in Outagamie Co., the discontinuance 
of the Appleton public library sub-sta- 
tions is considered a keen loss by many 
county supervisors, especially those in 
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the towns where county stations once 
existed. 

Where there is a small public library, 
the necessity for books from the Apple- 
ton library is not so great, but in com- 
munities where the only book service is 
that from the Traveling Library associ- 
ation at Madison the withdrawals of the 
Appleton books will put a definite re- 
striction on the reading resources of 
those people who are not in a position 
to call at the local library. 

Some supervisors are of the opinion 
that the county board should appropri- 
ate more than $500 annually for county 
book service, and others feel that if the 
present appropriation will serve county 
patrons; who visit the library the sub- 
stations could well be discontinued. 

Joseph T. Doerfler, supervisor of 
Kimberly village, where a book station 
has been operated for a number of 
years, states that the volumes from the 
Appleton library supplemented very suc- 
cessfully the books in their own small li- 
brary, and that the withdrawal of them 
will be felt by the reading public. 

Kimberly because of its own library, 
can become reconciled to the loss of the 
sub-station, said Mr. Doerfler, but in his 
opinion if those units in the county that 
cannot afford a library could get book 
service in this way, it would be wise 
for the county board to appropriate a 
sufficient amount of money to finance 
many of these book stations. 

“It seems to be the cheapest way of 
providing reading for a great many 
people,” Mr. Doerfler declared. 

Although a deep believer in economy, 
F. O. Smith, Hortonville supervisor, 
feels that the libraries have a great 
educational value, and that any money 
spent on education is well spent. 

“As the economic situation of the 
county improves,” he said, “I should 
think it would be advisable to increase 
the county appropriation for the exten- 
sion of the county book service.” 

Hortonville readers are adequately 
supplied with books through their own 
public library, to which the town do- 
nates $150 each year, and the school li- 
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brary, but nevertheless if a stock of 
books from the Appleton library would 
provide additional kinds of reading ma- 
terial Mr. Smith would favor such a 
station for Hortonville. 

The steady improvement and _ in- 
creases in books in the library at Shioc- 
ton, where a county station existed sev- 
eral years ago, makes Shiocton inde- 
pendent of assistance from the Apple- 
ton library, according to Mrs. F. O. 
Town. 

The need for books at Black Creek is 
so great that Mrs. Abe Burdick, who 
takes care of the village library and the 
Appleton sub-station, plans to obtain 
and return boxes of books from the Ap- 
pleton library through the kindness of 
Black Creek citizens who will transport 
them back and forth. The books out 
of the Appleton library have been par- 
ticularly appreciated by Black Creek 
people, because the selection, they feel, 
is better than that of the traveling li- 
brary association. Mrs. Burdick hopes 
that the county board will appropriate 
enough money so the sub-station can be 
re-established, for she feels that the li- 
brary facilities of Black Creek—350 
books in the public library and a num- 
ber of others in the school library needs 
to be augmented by the Appleton books. 
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circulated out of the Black Creek li- 
brary. 

John Knapstein, Greenville, supervi- 
sor, is of the opinion that the $500 ap- 
propriation of the board is enough to 
meet the expense of handling county 
borrowers who come to the library for 
their books, and if county stations 
cause too much expense it is better to 
discontinue them and use the money to 
adequately take care of the county pa- 
trons of the library. The only books 
available at Greenville now are those 
sent to the school by the state. 

At Dale, where the sub-station is 
three years old, the withdrawal of the 
books will be a great loss, according to 
H. M. Rouse, who was in charge of the 
circulation of the books. This small 
library had from 75 to 100 borrowers, 
and the 36 books sent by the local li- 
brary had “gone the rounds” months 
before the next semi-annual allotment 
of books arrived. Mr. Rouse favored 
the appropriation of more money by the 
county board for this service. 


Portage. The American Legion Aux- 
iliary at Almond announces the receipt 
of a box of books from the Portage 
County Free Library. These books are 
cared for at the Village Hall, and the 
public is invited to use them from two 
to five o’clock on Wednesday and Satur- 





At present about 35 books a week are’ day afternoons. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, ’Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


“In spite of radio, movies and other attractions the Twentieth Century Club 
will never have reason to rue the gift they made the city many years ago when 
they turned over to the care and custody of the municipality the library which the 
club started, built up and nurtured during many years,” says the Boscobel Dial in 
presenting the annual report of the librarian. Many of the libraries of the state 
had identical beginnings, and similar references to origins and to early history have 
been noted this month in the news notes from Bayfield, Mondovi, Mount Horeb, 
Oconomowoc, and Platteville. 


1,785 borrowers were registered on Jan. 
1, 1980, as compared with 1,671 at the 
beginning of the year. The number of 
volumes increased from 2,762 to 2,995. 


Algoma. The annual report of the 
Public Library shows a steady increase 
in the number of borrowers and in the 
number of volumes in the _ library. 
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The total circulation for the year was 
18,941. 


Antigo. Special six weeks’ cards for 
the use of teachers are proving their 
popularity in the Antigo library. 
Ninety-one teachers availed themselves 
of the privilege of such cards in 1929, 
according to the annual report of the li- 
brarian, drawing out a total of 1,403 
books. The circulation figures for Jan- 
uary show that for that month alone 
276 books were issued to the teachers on 
their special privilege cards. The totai 
circulation for the year 1929 was 95,560, 
a gain of 3,592 over 1928, and January, 
1930, broke all previous records with a 
circulation of 9,403. 


Appleton. An increase in circulation 
over 1928 is noted in the annual report. 
159,886 was the total figure for the 
city, not counting county circulation. 
January was a busy month with a cir- 
culation of 15,662. 

The children’s department of the li- 
brary has taken out a membership in 
the Junior Literary Guild. 


Barron. The steady growth of serv- 
ice in the Barron Public Library makes 
expansion necessary and the use of the 
basement for the children’s department 
is under consideration. 


Bayfield. Bayfield is this year ob- 
serving its 72d year of library service. 
In 1856 the first settlers came to the 
Bayfield peninsula. The next year they 
organized a library, supporting it by 
contributions. Twenty-five years ago 
the city received a $10,000 grant from 
Andrew Carnegie for the erection of 
the present library building. 


Beloit. Mrs. John Crist, who had 
been acting-president of the libiary 
board, was elected president at a meet- 
ing in January. Rev. Wilson Denney is 
vice president and Mrs. F. A. Thayer is 
secretary-treasurer. 

Beginning Feb. 1, the East Side 
branch has been open every afternoon 
from 1:30-5:30 o’clock. 


— Beloit College. Seven hundred 
volumes from the geological library of 
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the late Prof. T. C. Chamberlin of the 
University of Chicago, have been pre- 
sented to the Beloit College library. 


Berlin. A contribution of $78 from 
the Athena Club, to be spent for books, 
and a gift of 18 children’s books from 
Miss Caroline Wilton, are among the 
gifts noted in the annual report of the 
librarian. The total number of volumes 
in the library at the close of the year 
was 8,179. The active borrowers num- 
bered 3,061. 


Boscobel. Adult readers borrowed 
17,883 books during 1929, children 10,- 
306, according to the figures presented 
by Mrs. Freda Meller in her annual re- 
port. That children are the better 
readers of non-fiction is indicated by the 
fact that over half the juvenile circula- 
tion was in the classes, while fiction out- 
numbered non-fiction almost three to 
one in the adult department. The total 
circulation for the year showed an in- 
crease of 1,542 over 1928. The library 
owns 4,607 volumes, with 1,296 active 
borrowers, of whom 491 are rural resi- 
dents. 


Burlington. The circulation of 36,883 
volumes during 1929 meant a per cap- 
ita circulation of about 16 books, accord- 
ing to Miss Helen Smith, librarian. 
During the year 677 new books were 
added, bringing the total number of 
volumes up to 6,831. The library main- 
tains two stations, one at the Burling- 
ton Blanket factory, one at the hospital. 


Chippewa Falls. The library reports 
one exceptionally busy week in January. 
Between the 20th and 25th of the month 
2076 books circulated; 50 reference 
questions requiring some research were 
answered, 11 teachers were supplied with 
books for class-room libraries; a half 
dozen requests were sent to Madison for 
special material; 7 package libraries 
were mailed to rural teachers; new bor- 
rowers were registered and new books 
put into circulation. 

Colfax. At a library tea given by 


the Woman’s Club in January, Miss 
Thompson of the high school faculty, 
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gave a talk on “Ten books every wo- 
man should have read,” including such 
classics as the Bible, the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, the Canterbury tales, and 
Shakespeare’s plays in her list. 

The Transportation Exhibit of the 
Great Northern Railway attracted much 
attention during the last week in Janu- 
ary. On one day the eight lower grades 
visited the library in relays with their 
teachers to view the exhibit and have 
it explained to them. 

A selection of books from the Read- 
ing Circle list has just been added to the 
library. 


Elkhorn. “In what an enviable situ- 
ation is our neighboring city of Elk- 
horn, with so much money on hand for 
civic purposes that a massmeeting has 
to be called to decide what to do with 
it all. Two donors, says an Elkhorn 
dispatch, have contributed $96,000 for a 
public library, and $70,000 is available 
to build a city hall. 


“Poor bankrupt Chicago may cast en- 
vious eyes on opulent Elkhorn.”’—BE- 
LOIT DAILY NEWS. 


Evansville. The library has recently 
been completely redecorated and revar- 
nished making it most attractive in ap- 
pearance, 


Fond du Lac. Miss Janes reports a 
busy month for January. The total cir- 
culation was 26,014, the gain over the 
previous month being the largest single 
month’s gain in the history of the li- 
brary. 

A new order of German books was 
placed in circulation in February. 

Two members of the staff, Leah Diehl 
and Evelyn Thelander, have been 
granted leave of absence for the summer, 
to be spent in European travel. 


Fox Lake. A group of local young 
people under the direction of Mrs. H. 
D. Elmerson produced the _ three-act 
play “Cyclone Sally,” for the benefit of 
the library. District schools in the vi- 
cinity contributed musical numbers. 
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Friendship. A new ruling charging 
non-residents a fee of $1.00 per year 
went into effect in January. 

Re-registration of borrowers is now in 
progress. The library reports gifts of 
books from Mrs. J. P. Lewis, Mrs. 
Seantlebury, Rev. Gustave Stearns, and 
others. 


Green Bay. Since January story 
hours have been in progress every Sat- 
urday afternoon at both main library 
and branches. Miss Marion Sharp is 
in charge at the main library, Miss Ruth 
Miller, at the Fort Howard branch, and 
Miss Myra Schilke at the North Side 
branch. 

A new reference use for an old dic- 
tionary is reported. A volume dated 
1874, of little or no value for definitions 
or pronunciations, is kept at the library 
for one feature alone, a very complete 
list of Christian proper names. “Every 
now and then a fond parent asks for 
just such a list, and so far as attendants 
know, the old distionary is the only 
book from which it may be procured.” 


Hartford. We are informed that the 
Hartford Public Library is to have a 
location on the ground floor in the 
north-east corner of the new community 
building with direct entrance from the 
street and one from the lobby. We con- 
gratulate the city of Hartford upon the 
greater opportunities for service from its 
Public Library which will surely come 
from this excellent location in the new 
building. 


Horicon. The Woman’s Club, which 
identifies itself with all community in- 
terests, gave nice publicity to the li- 
brary in connection with its program, 
February 20. Out of the covers of an 
improvised book came various charac- 
ters illustrating Peter Rabbit, Cinder- 
ella, Laughing Boy, All Quiet on the 
Western Front, a Van Dyne mystery 
story, modern poetry, etc. 

On the curtains the librarian hung 
posters upon which were grouped at- 
tractive book jackets, and the audience 
was frequently informed that these 
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books and others were to be secured at 
the public library. 


Hudson. In reference as well as in 
circulation, the Public Library reports 
an active year. A record has been kept 
showing that 15,109 persons spent time 
reading or looking up reference ma- 
terial in the library and that 2,031 
reference questions were answered by 
the staff. The circulation for the year 
was 33,923, a gain of 2,873. The li- 
brary owns 8,885 books and has 1,784 
active borrowers. “Miss Menkey and 
Miss Hughes are to be complimented on 
the good services rendered at the pub- 
lic library in the past year,” says the 
Hudson Observer in printing the report. 


Janesville. With a view to equaliz- 
ing payment periods on insurance cov- 
ering the city library, all policies have 
been cancelled and new policies issued, 
according to City manager, Henry Trax- 
ler. 


Kenosha. Homer’s Iliad has_ been 
chosen as the subject for the cycle 
story hour for fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades held at the Boys’ and Girls’ Li- 
brary. In other years Robin Hood and 
King Arthur have been the popular 
themes. Another story which is told 
once every winter, is Andersen’s Snow 
Queen. 

Lowell Thomas in a lecture on the 
Near East was presented to library pa- 
trons on the evening of February 10. 
This was one of the lecture _ series 
sponsored by library as part of its edu- 
cational program. A capacity audience 
filled the high school auditorium. 


Kilbourn. The library edition of the 
New Encyclopedia Britannica was added 
to the shelves in February. 

A new vacuum cleaner with attach- 
ments for cleaning books and crevices 
helps keep the library in good condi- 
tion. 


La Crosse. The library keeps a rec- 
ord of reference questions asked and 
answered during the year and is able to 
report a total of 4,495 questions taken 
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care of in 1929. “Requests range from 
information about the Meiklejohn col- 
lege to the care of a sick canary—the 
splicing of telephone cables to the 
theater in Shakespeare’s day,” says a 
news note. 


Ladysmith. The Library took note in 
February of all the special days that 
fall within the month, including Drama 
Week and the Boy Scout anniversary. 


Madison. W. D. Tenney has resigned 
as a member of the Library Board be- 
cause of his removal to Shorewood Hills, 
outside the city limits, and Mayor 
Schmedeman has submitted the name 
of Leo P. ‘Schleck, principal of the 
Emerson School, to the Common Coun- 
cil for appointment as his successor. 


Manitowoc. The children’s room un- 
der Miss Petty had a busy year in 1929 
with a circulation of 59,344 books, and 
24 story hours attended by an average of 
31 children. 


Markesan. A building project is un- 
der way here under the auspices of the 
Public Library Association. According 
to our latest information $8500 has al- 
ready been pledged for the erection of a 
building, the site for which is already 
owned by the Association. This is a 
corner lot practically in the center of 
the town’s activities. We understand 
that the project involves a building to 
cost about $15,000, and it is expected 
that there will be little difficulty in 
raising the additional amount required. 


Marshfield. At the Saturday story 
hours, Miss Goldie Glazier, kindergarten 
teacher at the Washington School, has 
been telling stories to the younger chil- 
dren. 


Merrill. The circulation of books for 
the month of January was 8,851, with 
books of travel and history leading as 
the most popular form of reading. 


Mondovi. At the annual meeting of 
the Board held on January 31, D. A. 
Whelan was elected president; Rev. W. 
J. Griffiths vice president; Mrs. Luella 
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Lockwood, Secretary. The librarian, 
Miss Farrington, reports a circulation 
for the year of 14,451. The borrowers 
number 872 and the number of volumes 
in the library 4,471. The report gives a 
brief history of the library since its 
founding in 1902. 


Mount Horeb. “The 20th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Mt. Horeb 
public library on Tuesday found Miss 
Anna Helland, the original librarian, 
still on the job—but with surroundings 
which had vastly changed in that score 
of years. 

“Instead of the 200 books a year 
loaned by the Wisconsin Library asso- 
ciation when the institution opened in 
1910, it now has its own volumes which 
have a circulation of 10,000 a year. 
Instead of the few who showed an in- 
terest in the baby library 20 years ago, 
it has 1,206 active borrowers whose 
names constantly appear on the cards 
which Miss Helland files away every 
day. 

“The Minerva circle founded the in- 
stitution. At a meeting at which the 
step was taken, Miss Lutie Stearns of 
the library association offered to loan 
200 books a year for $12. The terms 
were accepted, and Miss Helland was in- 
stalled as the books’ caretaker in the 
Dokken building, now occupied by a tire 


shop. Rental on the place was $3 a 
month. 
“Food sales, lyceum courses, and 


chautauquas were conducted to raise 
funds. 

“After five years, the library was 
moved to the Hanley auto building. 
There it stayed 10 years, and has been 
located in the Mt. Horeb bank build- 
ing for five years.”—Mrs. Jorgen Moe 
in WISCONSIN STATE JOURNAL. 


Neenah. The report of the librarian, 
Miss Mae Hart, shows a decided gain 
in the number of borrowers in 1929, 
465 persons having taken out new 
cards. This brought the total number 
registered up to 3,552 and the report 
shows further that they read an average 
of nineteen books each. The per capita 
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circulation was 8.4. The library had a 
total circulation for the year of 67,252, 
about 30 per cent of which was non-fic- 
tion. 


Neillsville. That the library owns 
7,083 volumes, that it has a total of 
1,977 borrowers, that its annual circu- 
lation for 1929 was 26,217, that nearly 
800 rural readers are using the library, 
are some of the facts brought out in the 
annual report of the librarian, Miss 
Lorena Kuehl. 

Miss Kuehl is teaching the course in 
library science in the high school. 


New London. A new set of the 
World Book in 15 volumes has_ been 
purchased for the library. 


Oshkosh. At a meeting of the Li- 
brary Board held on January 28, Mr. 
George Hilton was re-elected as presi- 
dent. Miss Natalie Huhn, librarian, 
was named secretary of the Board. An 
active year in the children’s department 
is revealed in the report of Miss Helen 
Wadsworth, children’s librarian. The 
circulation for this department alone, 
exclusive of school stations, was 42,641. 
The children’s Book Club, a_self-gov- 
erning organization, holds meetings 
every Wednesday afternoon. In Feb- 
ruary a play “How They Found Lin- 
coln,” put on by members of the Club, 
took the place of the regular Saturday 
morning story hour. 


Platteville. The Platteville Public 
Library has just completed its 25th year 
of service. “Our present library is the 
outgrowth of the modest effort of a 
group of public spirited women who 
met in the court room of the old City 
Hall in April 1904 and pledged them- 
selves to work for a public library in 
Platteville,” says Mrs. Carrie Nicklas, 
librarian. Curiously enough, the city 
has appointed only women as members 
of the Board, so that the library is 
unique in being a city department man- 
aged entirely by women. The present 
library consists of 7,276 volumes, with 
an annual appropriation of $2,200 and 
a circulation of 21,483. 
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Racine. Lectures by Charles Craw- 
ford Gorst, naturalist, and Captain 
Dennis Rooke, aviator, were sponsored 
by the Public Library during January 
and February. 

An exhibit of sixty great novels of all 
time, selected by Prof. William H. F. 
La Mont of Rutgers College, were on 
display offered for circulation in Janu- 
ary. Another display featured a group 
of letters and diaries. 


Rice Lake. Miss Ada Mansfield has 
accepted the position of librarian to suc- 
ceed Miss Aileen MacGeorge. Miss 
Mansfield’ was formerly librarian at the 
Delavan Public Library. 


Richland Center. The 20th anniver- 
sary of the Boy Scouts of America was 
observed at the library, with a poster 
made by a local Scout and a display of 
books. 

January was a satisfactory month 
from the point of view of patronage, 
2,444 books having circulated according 
to figures presented by Mrs. Blanche F. 
Smith, librarian. Sixty-nine new bor- 
rowers were registered. 


Rhinelander. The children of Rhine- 
lander read half as many books as the 
adults, according to the monthly report 
of Mrs. Alice G. Raymond, librarian. 
The children’s circulation in January 
was 1,363; the adult circulation 2,729; 
874 persons used the reading room dur- 
ing the month and 63 new borrowers’ 
cards were issued. 

The new Encylopedia Britannica has 
been added to the reference collection. 


Stanley. The annual report submit- 
ted by Miss Petra Borge shows satis- 
factory growth during the past year. 
The circulation increased by 2,496, mak- 
ing a total of 28,759; 520 new books 
were added, bringing the book stock up 
to 6,363 volumes; 88 new borrowers 
were registered, making the number of 
registrants 2,497. The librarian notes 
further an increasing interest in non- 
fiction. 


Stevens Point. Miss Aileen Mac- 
George, librarian, who contributed an 
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article on Borrowing to the February 
number of the Bulletin reports what she 
believes to be a record in long distance 
borrowing. Material on Clipper ships 
was recently obtained from the Boston 
Public Library to meet the needs of a 
Stevens Point patron. 


Stoughton. Miss Elsie Bitter, li- 
brarian, reports that the total circula- 
tion for the past year was 30,285 vol- 
umes. 2,151 borrowers were registered 
on Dec. 31, an increase of 136 over 
1928. The number of volumes in the 
library at the close of the year was 
6,694. The rural circulation for the year 
was 3,102. 538 books were borrowed 
from the Traveling Library Department 
at Madison. 

Until April 1 the library will be 
open mornings from 8 to 12. This use 
of the library in the morning is made 
possible through the assistance of two 
students from the Library School who 
have been assigned to Stoughton for 
field practice, Isabel ‘Severson in Febru- 
ary, and Loraine M. Vilas in March. 


Superior. Statistics for 1929 show 
that adult readers read an average of 
twenty-one books each during the year. 
Increases were general throughout the 
system except for a decrease in the 
school collection. 

About one hundred volumes, selected 
from the unused duplicates and re- 
moved from the shelves of the Main li- 
brary, were transferred to Onaway 
Club Station. The remainder of the 
duplicates have been withdrawn. 

Publicity in the Telegram and Jour- 
nal during the month of December 
called attention to the fact that many 
popular books were obtainable during 
the Christmas lull. An increased circu- 
lation was the result. 


January was the busiest month in the 
history of the library and Miss Isaacs, 
librarian, has made some _ interesting 
tabulations showing the popularity of 
books in various classes. Philosophical 
works were drawn out to the number 
of 144, an increase of 53 volumes over 
the same period last year. Biography, 
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usually the most popular class, fell off 
by 10, having a circulation of 255. 
Other figures show that 306 books in 
Sociology circulated, 126 in Science, 272 
in Useful Arts, 845 in Literature. Books 
in foreign languages were divided 
among Norwegian, Swedish, German, 
Yiddish, Polish and Bohemian. 


Watertown. Work on the John W. 
Cole memorial addition to the Public Li- 
brary has progressed far enough to per- 
mit the library staff to move into its 


new work room. 


Waupaca. At a meeting of the Li- 
brary Board in January, Mrs. W. C. 
Baldwin was reelected president; Mrs. 
Irving Hansen, vice president; Mrs. 
Belle Chamberlain, secretary, and Chris 
H. Hansen, treasurer. The report of 
the librarian showed the annual circula- 
tion for 1929 to have been 22,464. There 
are 1,281 city borrowers and 641 rural 


borrowers. 


West Allis. The public schools of 
the city are now making use of 5,333 
books issued by the Public Library, ac- 
cording to Miss Bailey, librarian. The 
annual circulation for 1929 was 165,000. 


Wisconsin Rapids. The Public Li- 
brary is taking advantage of the re- 
duced postal rates, having just obtained 
a permit from the post office depart- 
rent under which library books may be 
mailed at half the former rate. Pa- 
trons of the library may now have books 
mailed to them if they live too far 
away or find it inconvenient to come to 
the library. This privilege is open to 
any person in Wood county. 

Arrangements have been made to have 
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the new books received at the library 
reviewed by prominent local people. 
The reviews will appear in the Daily 
Tribune under the supervision of Dagny 
Borge, librarian. 


Wisconsin. Traveling Library Dept. 
Demand for reading matter throughout 
the rural sections of the state from July 
to January increased by leaps and 
bounds, according to Miss Harriet Long. 
During that period 84,415 books were 
shipped out to borrowers, an increase of 
12,000 over the same months of last 
year. 


Book Publicity 


That book lists and book notes are 
news is proved by the extensive space 
given to them in the Wisconsin press. 
During the present month we have 
noted more or less extended lists, with 
some such general head as New Books 
at the Library, from Appleton, Bara- 


_ boo, Beloit, Burlington, Chippewa Falls, 


Delavan, Elkhorn, Hartland, Jefferson, 
Kiel, La Crosse, Marinette, Neillsville, 
Oshkosh, Portage, Racine, Reedsburg, 
Rice Lake, South Milwaukee, Stevens 
Point, Waupaca, Wauwatosa, Waupun, 
and West Allis. 

Books on special subjects, or tied up 
with some current or local event, were 
featured as follows: Abraham Lin- 
coln, Delavan, Oshkosh; Disraeli (in 
connection with the film) Eau Claire, 
Watertown; Drama week, Green Bay; 
Boy Scouts, Antigo; the Frontier, Wis- 
consin Rapids. 

Children’s Books were played up at 
Ashland, Kenosha, Racine; high school 
books at Poynette. New German books 
were listed at Fond du Lac. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Annual Conference 
Los Angeles, California 
June 23-28, 1930 
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SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Rogers, Robert E. The fine art of read- 
ing. 1929. 299p. Stratford, $2.50. 
028 


As editor of the Creative reading courses 
the author should be known to many. Be- 
ginning with the obstacles to enjoyment of 
reading, ignorance, provincialism, tempera- 
ment, ete., he goes on to discuss the func- 
tion of criticism and the qualities to be 
looked for in various types of writing. 

See Booklist 26:153 Jan. ’30. 


Sears, Minnie Earl. comp. Children’s 
catalog; fourth supplement. 1929. 
169p. Wilson, $.90. 028.5 


The fourth supplement to the third edi- 
tion, (1925). The supplements are cumu- 
lative and the present one contains in all 
541 books, of which 172 are new. 


Sears, Minnie Earl. comp. Standard 
Catalog for public libraries; History 
and Travel section. 1929. 285p. 
Wilson, $3. 016.9 


An annotated list of 1900 titles with a 
full analytical index. In addition to the 
above titles, about 500 are mentioned in 
notes. About 450 titles are starred for small 
libraries. An exceedingly useful reference 
tool, one that our libraries have been need- 
ing. 

In addition to the above, supplements 
have been issued to the sections on Fine 
Arts (1st sup) and to the Biography (2nd 
sup), price $.50 each. 


Religion 


Baldwin, Edward C. Types of litera- 
ture in the Old Testament. 1929. 
218p. Nelson, $1.50. 221.8 
A small book prepared for undergraduate 

courses, and taking up in turn the various 
literary forms represented in the Bible— 
tolklore, poetry, proverbs, the drama, the 
essay, the short story, etc. A handy and 
inexpensive little work. 


Fiske, Charles and Easton, Burton S. 
The real Jesus. 1929. 261p. Har- 
per, $2.50. 232 


The authors have sought “to give an ac- 
count of the life, work, and teaching of 
Jesus as a readable and interesting story, 


while yet basing the account on the reason- 
ably assured results of historical criticism.”’ 
They follow the order of St. Mark’s gospel, 
beginning with the actual work and preach- 
ing of Jesus. 

See Booklist 26:145 Jan. °30. 


Holmes, John Haynes. Palestine to- 
day and tomorrow; a Gentile’s sur- 
vey of Zionism. 1929. 271p. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 296 


The author first gives his impressions of 
Palestine today as gathered on a visit in 
1929. He then presents, in turn, the back- 
ground of Zionism, the problems which the 
movement is facing, its achievements, and 
the outlook for the future. By the pastor 
of the Community Church, New York. 

See Booklist 26:199 Feb. 730. 


Powys, Llewelyn. The cradle of God. 
1929. 3802p. Harcourt, $3. 220.9 


An unusual book inspired by the author’s 
stay in the Holy Land. Here he relived 
the scenes of the Old Testament and has 
written down his interpretations. Written 
with reverence and understanding and of 
especial interest to the clergy or to any one 
who cares to know of the origin of Christi- 
anity. 


Sociology 


The story of money. 
illus. Stokes, $5. 
332.4 


The story of money from the days of 
barter to the present, covering the Federal 
reserve system in the United States and the 
break-down of the money device following 
the war in Europe. Has interesting illus- 
trations and should be of reference as well 
as reading value. 

See Booklist 26:188 Fe. ’30. 


Angell, Norman. 
1929. 4111p. 


Crowther, Samuel. Prohibition and 
prosperity. 1930. 81p. John Day, 
$1. 351.761 or 178.5 


Argues that by the diversion of funds 
formerly spent for liquor into channels of 
useful trade, a state of general prosperity 
has been maintained, in spite of factors that 
would have operated to produce hard times. 
Presents testimony from the heads of va- 
rious industrial and manufacturing interests 
to show that workmen are drinking less and 
spending less for drink than before prohibi- 
tion. : 
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Foster, Josephine C. and Mattson, Mar- 
ion L. Nursery school procedure. 
1929. 220p. Appleton, $2.25. 372 


In a very objective, impartial way the 
authors give the facts about aims, pro- 
cedure and methods in different American 
nursery schools. Details of organization 
and physical training, including food, rest, 
sleep, clothing, plays and games, are all dis- 
cussed. Useful to mothers at home as well 
as to teachers and others actively engaged 
in nursery school projects. 


Frankfurter, Felix and Greene, Nathan. 
The labor injunction 1930. 3438p. 
Macmillan, $5. 331.1 


The first comprehensive book on the pub- 
lic question of greatest interest to organized 
labor and organized capital. Written for 
the general reader, and intended to influ- 
ence public policy, yet is very scholarly and 
exhaustive. 


Kitson, Harry Dexter. How to find the 
right vocation. 1929. 202p. Har- 
per, $2.50. 374.1 


Written in a lively style, with humorous 
illustrations, this book should be popular 
with high school boys who are considering 
future occupations. Has many suggestions 
that may be followed by teachers also, with 
reference to reading and the study of oc- 
cupations. Not concerned with specific oc- 
cupations. 

See Booklist 26:189 Feb. ’30. 


Economic resources 
1929. 
338 


Lippincott, Isaac. 
and industries of the world. 
656p. Appleton, $5. 


Comprehensive work on the economic re- 
sources of the world today. Part one on 
Factors in the development of the world’s 
resources and industries, is followed, first, 
by a topical survey of the resources of the 
world, second, by a survey by country. 
Supplied with maps and well indexed for 
reference. 


MacDonald, Austin F. American city 
government and administration. 
1929. 762p. Crowell, $3.75. 352 


The most up-to-date and probably the 
best general treatise on American municipal 
government that has yet appeared. Stresses 
particularly municipal administration. <A 
college textbook, but not too difficult for the 
general reader. 


Mearns, Hughes. Creative power. 1929. 
396p. Doubleday. 371.3 


The author, well known, through his an- 
thology Creative Youth, for his experi- 
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mental work with young people, tells some- 
thing more of his methods in this book. 
Prose selections written by high school 
students form the second part of the vol- 
ume. Of especial interest to English 
teachers. 


Mottram, Ralph Hale. 
financial speculation. 1929. 317p. 
Little, $4. 332.6 


Written by a novelist, this history is pre- 
sented effectively, but the author writes 
also as a banker and member of English 
banking family. 

See Booklist 26:189 Feb. ’30. 


A history of 


Myers, Charles S. Industrial psychol- 
ogy. 1929. 252p. Holt, $1.25. 
331.015 


Various authors contribute to this volume 
of the Home University Library, covering 
such subjects as Work and environment, 
Work and rest, Industrial accidents, Choos- 
ing a career, Industrial psychology and 
welfare work, Industrial psychology and 
agriculture. Written from a British point 
of view. 


Webster, Doris and Hopkins, Mary A. 
Mrs. Grundy is dead. 1930. 109p. 
Century, $1.25. 395 
The authors sent out questionnaires con- 
cerning social behaviour to young people 
the country over and have assembled the 
answers. The results seem to show that, 
while the young people are on the side of 
informality, the standards of good breeding 
have not changed in fundamentals. 


Willis, Henry P. Investment banking. 


1929. 529p. Harper, $5. 332.1 


“This text book for bankers, executives, 
and security salesmen sets forth the prin- 
ciples of investment banking in an under- 
standable manner.” 

See Booklist 26:190 Feb. ’30. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Allen, Lucy M. Choice candy recipes. 

1930. 1388p. Little, $1.75. 641.8 

A well-organized, well written and practi- 

cal book. Good for the beginner and also 

for those who are ready for more technical 

work. There are other books as detailed 
but none quite so complete. 


Blair, W. Reid. In the zoo. 1929. 
195p. illus. Scribner, $2.50. 590 


How wild animals are captured for the 
zoo, how the animals are fed, how zoo ba- 
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bies are cared for, and other interesting 
facts are related by the director of the 
New York Zoological Park. Well illus- 
trated and interestingly written. 

See Booklist 26:147 Jan. ’30. 


Crispin, Frederic S. Dictionary of 
technical terms. 1929. 284p. illus. 
Bruce, $1.25. 603 


Definitions of technical terms and com- 
monly used expressions in architecture, 
woodworking, the building trades, electrical 
and metal working trades, chemistry, etc. 
Intended as a practical book for the use of 
students and workers; should be of use in 
the small library where technical reference 
books are limited. 

See Booklist 26:191 Feb. ’30. 


Faegre, Marion L. and Anderson, John 


E. Child care and training. 1929. 
274p. illus. University of Minne- 
sota press, $2. 649.1 


Revision of a work issued in 1928 by the 
Institute of Child Welfare of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Based very largely on 
personal observations made in the nursery 
school of the Institute and very satisfactory 
for study groups and interested mothers. 
More readable than Gesell’s Mental growth 
of the pre-school child, and less _ technical 
than the book by Blatz and Bolt. 


Finley, Ruth E. Old patchwork quilts. 
202p. illus. Lippincott, $5. 


A complete record of patchwork quilts 
made in our country. Many illustrations 
of antique quilts, directions and patterns 
for quilting, diagrams and _ directions for 
both pieced and appliqued quilts, are all 
given. The narrative gives certain basic 
principles of design of this American folk 
art and aims to reveal something of the 
home life and customs of the times and to 
trace something of the physical and mental 
setting that originated this craft. Covers 
some of the same ground as Webster. 


Jeans, Sir James. The universe around 
us. 1929. 341p. illus. Macmillan, 
$4.50. 523 


A fairly non-technical account of astron- 
omy today. Should interest the same read- 
ers as Eddington’s Nature of the Physical 
world. 


Kimball, 
happy. 


May D. Children well and 
1929. 131p. Crofts, $.80. 
649.1 


A very simple treatment now issued with 
minor revisions. Could be used with vo- 
cational school classes. 
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Romance of the plan- 
ets. 1929. 272p. illus. Harper, 
$2.50. 523 

By an author well known for her other 

popular works on astronomy. Presents a 


picture of the whole solar system. 
See Booklist 26:192 Feb. ’30. 


Proctor, Mary. 


Pyle, Robert, McFarland, J. H. and 
Stevens, G. A. How to grow roses. 
new ed. 1930. 210p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $2. 635.9 

A standard work on rose growing has 
been thoroughly revised and rewritten. The 
old glazed paper gives place to a rough 
finish, with fewer half-tone illustrations and 
more colored plates. Has an extensive an- 
alysis of varieties and a chapter on roses 
for special districts. The bibliography is 
much enlarged. 


Schultz, Gladys D. and Schenk, Beulah. 
The house that runs itself. 1929. 
John Day, $2.50. 640 


One of the two authors conducts a de- 


partment in Better Homes and Gardens; 
one is a lecturer on dietetics and home 
economics. Both are mothers’ speaking 


from practical experience. Their book out- 
lines plans for a home which will meet the 
needs of both adults and children. They 
offer suggestions for systematizing house 
work, for finding leisure, for planning and 
preparing the food for children of various 
ages and for inexpensive alterations in the 
home as the children mature. Not only 
practical but eminently readable. 


Before the baby 
comes. rev. ed. 1929. 170p._ illus. 
Harper, $2. 618 


A good simple exposition of the care nec- 
essary during the pre-natal and early in- 
fancy periods. Covers the same ground as 
Van Blarcom but is better suited to the 
mother with little educational background. 
First published in 1914 and now brought up 
to date. 


Wheeler, Marianna. 


Fine Arts 


Dalzell, J. Ralph, and others. Blue- 
print reading for the building trades. 
1929. 107p. illus. Am. Technical 
Soc., $1.25 744 


A practical manual of self instruction in- 
tended for ambitious men in the building 
trades who wish to advance. The illustra- 
tions include a complete set of plans for a 
seven room house. 

See Booklist 26:193 Feb. ’30. 
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Frankl, Paul. Form and reform. 1930. 
203p. illus. Harper, $5. 747 


For those who wish to keep in touch with 
the latest developments in modernistic dec- 
oration. Subtitled “a practical handbook 
of modern interiors,” contains 109 illus- 
trations with comments of interest to stud- 
ents of design. Subject matter and price 
fit it for larger libraries. 


La Follette, Suzanne. Art in America. 
1929. 36lp. illus. Harper, $65. 
709.73 


Beginning with a _ survey of colonial 
America, the author discusses first the archi- 
tecture and the craft work, then the paint- 
ing, particularly the portrait painting, of 
the period. These themes are then carried 
forward to the present day, with chief stress 
on painting and sculpture. The _ illustra- 
tions are well chosen and interesting but 
not always well placed with reference to 
the text. 


See Booklist 26:193 Feb. ’30. 


Youtz, Philip. Sounding stones of arch- 


itecture. 1929. 256p. Norton, $2.50. 
720 

Delightful essays designed to teach an 
appreciation of architecture. “For the 


walls of architecture are built of sounding 
stones which might yield rich melodies did 
we but know the art.” Covers symbolism, 
function, structure, materials, design, ete. 


Literature 


Auslander, Joseph. Letters to women. 
1929. 85p. Harper. 811 or 821 


The eight poems addressed to Eleanor 
Wylie, Amy Lowell, Eleanora Duse, Emily 
Dickenson and others, are interesting as 
literary appreciations. 


Coolbrith, Ina. Wings of sunset. 1929. 
214p. Houghton, $2.50. 811 or 821 


A memoir of this California poet prefaces 
a collection of her poems. 


See Booklist 26:194 Feb. ’30. 


Cullen, 
1929. 


The black Christ. 

illus. Harper, $2. 
811 or 821 

The title poem is a powerful plea for 
justice for the negro. The shorter poems 
are somewhat less distinguished than the 
author’s best work. 

See Booklist 26:195 Feb. ’30. 


Countee. 
110p. 
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Granger, Edith ed. Supplement to 
Granger’s index (1919-1928) 1929. 
519p. McClurg, $8. 808.8 


Follows the same arrangement as the 
main work, covering 126 volumes, many of 
them compilations of standard worth, such 
as those of Untermeyer, Braithwaite, L. A. 
G. Strong, Mrs. Richards, the Carnegie Li- 
brary School, and others of like quality. A 
section is devoted to specal days, readings 
and monologues, etc. 


See Booklist 26:195 Feb. ’30. 


Hall, James Norman. Flying with 
Chaucer. 1930. 56p. Houghton, 
$1.25. 814 or 824 


The author tells how he came upon an 
old edition of The Canterbury Tales at the 
bottom of a box of books consigned to his 
prison camp in Germany, how it relieved 
the tedium of the long hours, and how it 
accompanied him on his later adventures. 


Helen. Leaves of wild grape. 
112p. Harcourt, $2. 
811 or 821 


The poems written for the author’s little 
son will have an appeal for many readers. 


Hoyt, 
1929. 


Pearson, Edmund. Dime novels; or, 
Following an old trail in popular 


literature. 1929. 280p. illus. Lit- 
tle, $3. 813 
Jack Harkaway, Old Sleuth and Dead- 


wood Dick walk through the pages of this 
book and many a middle-aged reader will 
re-live his youth in meeting them here. An 
interesting chapter in the history of Ameri- 
ean books. 


Powys, John Cowper. The meaning of 


culture. 1929. 275p. Norton, $3 
824 
Many readers will find in this book a 


practical philosophy by which they can live, 
for culture here is treated as a matter of 


inner adjustment not of erudition. Reads 
easily. 
See Booklist 26:147 Jan. ’30. 
Reid, Forrest. Walter de la Mare. 
1929. 248p. Holt, $3. 821 


A discriminating critical study of Walter 
de la Mare, tracing his development and 
taking up his major works for detailed an- 
alysis. Has a minimum of _ biographicai 
matter. 
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Webber, James P. and Webster, H. H. 
eds. Typical plays for young people. 
1930. 291p. Houghton, $2. 808.2 


Hight one act plays and three longer 
plays make up this collection for young 
people from fifteen to eighteen. Costume 
plays predominate in the short plays. The 
longer selections are Sweethearts, by W. S. 
Gilbert; The Gibson upright, by Tarking- 
ton, and The dragon, by Lady Gregory. 


See Booklist 26:196 Feb. ’30. 


History and Travel 
Kittridge, Henry C. Cape Cod, its peo- 
ple and their history. 1930. 3830p. 
illus. Houghton, $5. 974.4 


A history of Cape Cod that is pleasantly 
readable as well as authentic. Perhaps 
only larger libraries in this part of the 
country need be interested in it. Has at- 
tractive end maps and illustrations. 


Lesley, Lewis Burt, ed. Uncle Sam’s 
camels. 1929. 298p. Harvard, $4. 
917.8 


The story of a unique experiment made 
by the government in 1856-57, introducing 
camels into the United States. Reprints a 
journal which gives a day-by-day account of 
the journey of the “camel brigade” from 
San Antonio, Texas, to Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia. 


Magoffin, R. V. D. and Davis, Emily C. 
Magic spades, the romance of arch- 
aeology. 1929. 348p. illus. Holt, 
$5. 913 


A delightful account of the results of re- 
cent archeological discoveries, both in the old 
and the new world. Well illustrated. Con- 
tains also a very useful list of museums and 
their best archeological objects, and a 
chronological list of important excavations. 
A welcome addition to any library. 


See Booklist 26:199 Feb. 30. 


Meyer, Ernest L. Hey! Yellowbacks! 
1930. 209p. John Day, $2. 940.48 


An aspect of the war that has not hereto- 
fore been treated in book form appears in 
this “war diary of a conscientious objector.” 
The author was a student in the University 
of Wisconsin in 1917 and William Ellery 
Leonard writes a foreword to the book. 
His experiences are set forth simply, with 
little or no bitterness; not the least inter- 
esting of them was his contact with the 
various types of religious objectors. 
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Raeder, Ole Munch. America in the 
forties; tr. by Gunnar J. Malmin. 
1929. 244p. Univ. of Minn. press, 
$2.50. 917.3 


Ole Munch Raeder, a Norwegian jurist, 
was sent to America by his government in 
1840 to make a study of the jury system. 
His letters, written on the journey and pub- 
lished in a Christiania newspaper of the 
time, have now been translated and make 
up this book. The first letter is written 
from ‘Madison, capital of Wisconsin terri- 
tory” and Wisconsin interest is strong 
thruout the book. While it does not com- 
pare in reading interest with Frederika 
Bremer’s America in the fifties it is full of 
solid information about life on the frontier 
a decade earlier. 


Sitwell, Sacheverell. The Gothick north. 
1929. 454p. illus. Houghton, $5. 
940 


The author has brought to life scenes from 
the middle ages, using tapestries and manu- 
scripts as his source material. By a _ bril- 
liant young Englishman who develops his 
theme according to his own original bent. 
Inadequately indexed. For larger libraries. 


Slocombe, George. Paris in profile. 
1929. 290p. illus. Houghton, $4. 
914.43 


Tiny thumb-nail sketches of the varied, 
vital life of Paris, interspersed with valu- 
able bits of history and written with the 
pungent brevity of a trained newspaper 
man. Not a guide book and will interest 
most those who already know the city. 


Van Doren, Mark, ed. An _ autobiog- 


raphy of America. 1930. 7387p. 
Boni, $5. 973 
Beginning with John Smith in James- 


town in 1607 and closing with Black Ulysses 
in 1928, the compiler has brought together 
selections from actual autobiographies so 
arranged as to present a social record of 
developing America. It is historical source 
material of high order and it is also genu- 
ine American literature. The wealth of the 
contents can only be hinted at: The Rev- 
erend Cotton Mather discovers witchcraft, 
Benjamin Franklin starts a career, Daniel 
Boone enters Kentucky, Peter Cartright 
goes west and becomes a muscular Chris- 
tian; William Herndon remembers Lincoln, 
Buffalo Bill rides against Indian and bison; 
Mrs. Roger Pryor keeps house behind the 
Confederate lines. 
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Van Tyne, Claude H. The war of inde- 
pendence; American phase. 1929. 
518p. Houghton, $5. 973.3 
The second volume of a scholarly work 
which promises to be the standard history 
of the American revolution. The previous 
volume dealt with causes. 
See Booklist 26:198 Feb. ’30. 


A. H. Great Conquerors of 
1929. 


Verrill, 
South and central America. 
3887p. illus. Appleton, $3. 

Tells the story of the conquerors, Cortes 
and Pizarro and Valdiva, and also of the 
native culture which they did so much to 


destroy. 
See Booklist 26:198 Feb. ’30. 


Warner, Arthur. A_ landlubber’s log. 
1930. 300p. Little, $3. 910.4 


The author, a graduate of Beloit College 
and of Columbia, determined to make his 


way around the world as a sailor and 
tramp. Working his way as cabin boy, 
carpenter’s mate, cook’s’ assistant and 


stoker he carried out his resolve and he 
tells about it in a breezy matter-of-fact 
narrative. His adventures looking for work 
in New Zealand and his descriptions of the 
farms, sheep lands and mines of that 
country are of particular interest. 


Wilhelm, Richard. A short history of 
Chinese civilization. 1929. 2838p. 
illus. Viking $4. 

“An excellent résumé of Chinese culture 


for the general reader.” 
See Booklist 26:198 Feb. ’30. 


Wilstach, Paul. Tidewater Virginia. 
1930. 326p. illus. Bobbs, $5. 

917.55 

“Its history, its traditions, its romantic 


plantation mansions, and the celebrated per- 
sonages who give it glamour,” described by 
‘aul Wilstach who knows so well how to 
combine history, geography and travel and 
make them entertaining. Of interest to the 
traveler who wishes to explore this de- 
lightful state, but also of value to the 
teacher of history. Has many fine illus- 
trations and is well indexed. 
See Booklist 26:198 Feb. ’30. 

Boas, Louise Schutz. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. 1930. 216p. Long- 
mans, $3.50. 921 


The restricted atmosphere of Elizabeth 
Barrett’s first forty years, her semi-in- 
validism, and then her rich years with 
Robert Browning are portrayed here with 
unusual skill. “As interesting as a novel.” 
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Cunningham, Auburn S. Everything 
you want to know about the presi- 
dents from Washington to Hoover. 
3d. ed. 1929. 30p. The author, 
1125 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, O., 
$1. pa. 50c. 920 


A compilation and arrangement in tabu- 
lar form of a vast amount of information 
about the presidents, vice presidents, cab- 
inets, parties, elections, etc., covering both 
biographical and statistical data. Conveni- 
ent to use and valuable for reference. 


Maurois, André. Aspects of biography. 
1929. 209p. Appleton $2. 920 


A series of lectures delivered at Trinity 
college, Cambridge. Of especial interest 
coming from the biographer of Shelley and 
Disraeli. 


Levin, Shmarya. Childhood in _ exile. 
1929. 277p. Harcourt, $3.50. 921 


A leader in the Zionist movement writes 
of his childhood in the Ghetto of a Russian 
town. The author has a vivid memory for 
details and his story, which has much of 
the charm of remembered boyhood any- 
where, reads smoothly in translation. Con- 
tinued in a second volume Youth in revolt. 


Misciatelli, Piero. Savonarola. 1930. 
267p. illus. Appleton, $3. 921 
A portrait drawn vividly, sympatheti- 


eally, and without bias. In addition to the 
leading events in the life of Savonarola, the 
author presents much of the life of the 
times, the city of Florence, the spirit of the 
renaissance, the corruption of church and 
state, and facts about such historic figures 
as Lorenzo the magnificent, Michelangelo, 
and Charles VIII. 


The life and times of 
Charles Follen McKim. 1929. 356p. 
illus. Houghton, $6. 921 or 720.9 


Not only a delightful biography of a man 
who is most interesting to know, but also a 
history of the artistic and social growth of 
the country in the last fifty years, covering 
such important events as the Chicago ex- 
position, the building of the Boston public 
library, the remodeling of the White house. 
Expensive, but will find interested readers 
in almost any library. 


Moore, Charles. 


Morrow, Honoré W. Tiger! Tiger! the 
life story of John B. Gough. 1929. 
296p. Morrow, $2.50. 921 


The life story of a famous temperance 
reformer of the mid 19th century. A re 
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formed drunkard, he rose and fell and rose 
again. A significant work at the present 
time and worth reading by anyone sin- 
cerely interested in the prohibition situation. 
Ran serially in Good Housekeeping. 


Nelligan, John Emmett. The life of a 
lumberman. 1929. 226p. The 
author, 581 Van Buren St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 921 


The author who was born in Ireland was 
brought to New Brunswick as a child. Here 
he grew up with lumbering, going from 
New Brunswick into Maine and then to 
Pennsylvania, so that when he came to 
Wisconsin in 1871 he was a_ seasoned 
woodsman of 19. In Wisconsin, as land 
looker, woods foreman, river boss, and con- 
tractor he was identified with the industry 
in its great days and his book is a con- 
tribution to local history. Charles M. Sher- 
idan of Washburn collaborated in preparing 
the manuscript. Stewart Edward White, 
who knéw the author, writes an apprecia- 
tive foreword, and Joseph Schafer, of the 
Historical Society, contributes the foreword 
he wrote when the material appeared in the 
Wisconsin Magazine of History. 


Oliver, John Rathbone. 
1929. 305p. Macmillan $2.50. 921 


The author, a_ psychiatrist, physician, 
clergyman, and criminologist, sets forth his 
experiences in all four aspects of his life. 
The four parts—The court; The Psychia- 
trist’s office; The university; and The Altar, 
in which he describes his theological wan- 
derings and final return to high Episcopal 
orders—are all worthy of analytics, and the 
book is also of great interest to the general 
reader. Perhaps the most valuable aspect 
of the book is the treatment of criminology. 


Four square. 


Pell, John. Ethan Allen. 
illus. Houghton, $5. 
A biography that brings out the 


character of this Revolutionary hero. 
See Booklist 26:202 Feb. ’30. 


1929. 331p. 
921 


real 


Rugg, Winifred King. Unafraid; a life 
of Anne Hutchinson. 193. 2638p. 
Houghton, $3.50. 921 


Anne Hutchinson, the firebrand who 
brought dissent into Boston, who was tried 
for heresy and banished from Massachu- 
setts has been made the subject of a read- 
able biography. While the religious schism 
in which she was involved has little present 
day interest, Anne herself is worthy of a 
place in the gallery of valient women who 
have advanced the cause of freedom. 
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Sencourt, Robert E. The life of George 
Meredith. 1929. 342p. illus. 
Scribner, $3.50. 921 

Lack of general interest in Meredith’s 
novels at the present moment may limit the 
circulation of this excellent biography. 

Important as a literary contribution, as well 

as readable. 


See Booklist 26:202 Feb. ’30. 
Wagenknecht, Edward. The man 
Charles Dickens. 1929. 365p. 
Houghton, $4. 921 


A character study rather than a chrono- 
logical biography. 
See Booklist 26:202 Feb. ’30. 


Wilkinson, Clennel. Dampier, explorer 


and buccaneer. 1929. 356p. Har- 
per, $4. 921 


The first adequate biography of one of 
the great English explorers. Naturalist, 
scientist, and master navigator, William 
Dampier was, first of all, a born traveller 
and travel-writer, setting down all he ob- 
served in his adventurous career—as a 
youth he joined the log-wood cutters in the 
West Indies, sailed the Spanish Main with 
the buccaneers, explored the coasts of Aus- 
tralia and Guinea, and twice circumnavi- 
gated the globe, and his journal brought 
him to the attention of Samuel Pepys and 
the Royal Society, and made him a name 
in England. 


Fiction 


Andrews, Mary R. S. The white satin 
dress. 1930. 56p. Scribner, $.75. 


Another good Lincoln story by the author 
of The perfect tribute. Lincoln’s influence, 
not Lincoln in person, is the animating 
force. 


Armstrong, Martin. The sleeping fury. 
1929. 279p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


Readers of English novels will find 
pleasure in this quiet, well-written story of 
a mother who is determined that her daugh- 
ter shall not miss the best in life, as she 
herself has. 


See Booklist, 26:159 Jan. ’30. 


Asquith, Cynthia. Shudders. 1929. 


268p. Scribner, $2. 
A collection of “creepy” stories of varying 


merit. By a distinguished group of English 
writers. 
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Beede, Ivan. Prairie women. 1930. 


209p. Harper, $2.50. 


Realistic and yet not unsympathetic picture 
of a Nebraska community. The opening 
episode shows Mrs. Alfred Mason as a bride 
on her way to the Worlds Fair in Chicago. 
In the last episode she is a middle aged wom- 
an, leaving her family to spend the winter 
in California. In the intervenng years her 
children have been born and have grown up 
and her life has touched others, and these 
lives are revealed here, as hers has been, in 
critical moments. 


Benson, Therese. The go-between. 1930. 
270p. Dodd, $2. 


A light and amusing story of novelists and 
would-be-novelists, stolen manuscripts and 
mistaken identities. For readers who want 
to be entertained, will furnish a pleasant 
hour. 


Beresford, J. D. Love’s illusion. 
3807p. Viking, $2.50. 

In his middle years a man looks back to 
his first love, and tells in tender reminis- 
cent vein of his adolescent adoration and 
disillusionment. Written with quiet charm. 


1930. 


Goddard, Gloria. These lord’s descend- 
ants. 1930. 394p. Stokes, $2.50. 


The story presents the history of the 
house of Geoffry Featherstone, earl of Tyne- 
mouth and of his descendants from 1643 to 
the present time. One of his sons emi- 
grated to Plymouth colony, another to 
Maryland. The tale not only delineates the 
lives of their families in their adopted coun- 
try but presents many outstanding events 
in the unfolding history of the new world, 
closing with a glimpse of New York today. 
The changing scenes are presented rapidly, 
vividly, and interestingly. 


Jan, the romantic, 1929. 351p. Harper, 
$2.50. 


There is unusual charm in the first two 
parts of this anonymous novel. Jan, as a 
little errand boy on the streets of Le Havre 
and as a member of a wandering circus is 
very appealing. The third part carries the 
action into the war, but unlike many simi- 
lar tales, there is a happy ending. 


Jesse, F. Tennyson. The lacquer lady. 
1930. 441p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


A tale of upper Burma while it was still 
an independent state under the rule of its 
own king. The lacquer lady was maid of 
honor to the last queen of Burma. When 
her love was rejected by a French diplomat 
she connived to overthrow French influence 
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in Burma and so brought about the triumph 
of the English and the exile of the King. 
The author gives a vivid picture of the en- 
chanting and barbaric life of the palace, and 
gives fascinating glimpses of the city of 
Manadalay. 


MacClure, Victor. The crying pig mur- 
der. 1930. 302p. Morrow, $2. 


A much better story than the title would 
suggest. Each man of a small party pres- 
ent at a cabaret on the night a murder 
is committed is suspected and eliminated by 
satisfactory evidence. The legal aspects 
are of especial interest. 


MacKaye, Percy. Weather goose-woo! 
1929. 189p. illus. Longmans, $2.50. 


Southern folk tales in mountain dialect. 
See Booklist 26:120 Dec. ’29. 


Muir, Daphne. A_ virtuous woman. 
1929. 250p. Harper, $2.50. 


Through the quiet self effacing life of 
Sanni, mother of twelve children, we trace 
the development of three generations of a 
Dutch family in South Africa. Interesting 
because we have so few novels of South 
Africa, as well as for its style, but will not 
be widely popular. 


Odum, H. W. Wings on my feet. 1929. 
3808p. Bobbs, $2.50. 


Black Ulysses, the wandering hero of 
Rainbow round my shoulder, tells of his ex- 
periences in the war. 

See Booklist 26:72 Nov. ’29. 


Piper, Warrene. Son of John Winter- 
ingham. 1930. 3817p. Houghton, 
$2.50. 


A sympathetic and understanding deline- 
ation of the character of children of varying 
ages in one family group. There is little or 
no plot, the style is unique and the dialog 
unusual, suggesting more than is said. The 
oldest boy, Darcy, obstinate and domineer- 
ing and at the same time conscientious and 
lovable, is especially well drawn. 


Weyant, Fannie Lee. The tethered bub- 
ble. 1930. 299p. Century, $2.50. 


A tale of the 1890’s with the background 
a girl’s college in the east. Celia Thorne, 
youngest instructor on the college faculty 
has reached the age of 23, innocent of life, 
idealistic and ambitious, yet feeling some 
vague misgiving as to the sufficiency of life 
on the campus. With the advent of young 
Frank Randon, all the old values lose their 
meaning, and in spite of cruel dis‘llusion- 
ment, Celia is able to make the right choice. 
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Rolvaag, O. E. Pure gold. 1930. 346p. 
Harper, $2.50. 


This story does not present as did 
Giants in the earth and Peder Victorious, a 
tale of pioneering adventure. It is a psy- 
chological study and follows the demoralizing 
effect of yielding to an absorbing passion 
to amass wealth at the expense of all finer 
sensibilities. Altho the details are sordid 
and revolting the author’s strong touch 
holds the reader’s interest to the end. 
Ella. 


Thomas, Elisabeth Wilkins. 1930. 


247p. Viking, $2.50. 


In a series of disconnected episodes tells 
the story of a girl’s development, through 
childhood, school days and college, until 
she finds herself a teacher of other girls. A 
novel of delicate perceptions and _ skillful 
conveyance of moods—but not sufficiently 
objective for the average reader. 


Turk, Morris H. The shepherd of Jeru- 
salem. 1929. 90p. illus. Minton, 
$1. 


As a story to read aloud at Christmas 
time this can take its place beside The 
other wise man. The author does for the 
shepherds what Van Dyke did for the magi. 
1930. 


Updegraff, Allan. Native soil. 


3381p. John Day, $2.50. 


An American expatriate returns to his 
native town in Missouri to find that it has 
advanced in sophistication as well as in ma- 
terial things. There are good scenes and 
amusing incidents, but the story, which starts 
out entertainingly as a comedy, wanders 
perilously at times and comes to no con- 
clusive ending. 


Walling, R. A. J. The man with the 
squeaky voice. 1930. 304p. Mor- 
row, $2. 


A good mystery story by the author of 
That dinner at Bardolphs. 


Wilder, Thornton. The woman of An- 
dros. 1930. 162p. A. & C. Boni, 
$2.50. 


The scene is laid on one of the Greek 
islands in the Century before Christ. The 
theme is taken from a play of Terence 
known as The Andria. Pamphilus, a young 
man who is expected to marry a neighbor’s 
daughter, falls in love with the younger 
sister of Chrysis, a courtesan. This theme, 
treated as comedy in Terence’s play, be- 
comes a tragedy in the novel. Written in 
the author’s faultless prose and a delight to 
read, and yet as a novel is very slight and 
is expensive at the price asked. 
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Legends and Tales 
Cooper, Paul Fenimore. Tal. 
305p. illus. Morrow, $2.50. 


An imaginative story for children, some- 
what on The Wizard of Oz order. Not a 
necessary purchase. 


1929. 


The fat camel 
156p. illus. Mac- 


Dombrowski, Baroness. 
of Bagdad. 1929. 
millan, $2. 


A companion volume to Abdallah and the 
donkey, equally amusing. 


Eyton, John. Kullu the elephant. 1929. 
308p. illus. Bobbs, $2.50. 


A fascinating story of India. 


romances and 
folk tales. 262p. illus. 
Scribner, $2. 398 
In this volume, as in Other Arabian nights 


published earlier, the author tells. stories 
which he heard as a boy in Damascus. 


Arabian 
1929. 


Katibah, H. I. 


Sheridan, Sol N. The little spotted seal. 
1929. 192p. illus. Harper, $2.50. 


Stories of Hawaii and the depths of the 
ocean around the islands. 


Zeittin, Ida. King’s pleasure. 1929. 
230p. illus. Harper, $4. 398 


A history of Serbian nationality told in 
legend. The Serbian national poems were 
first collected in the early years of the last 
century of a self-taught peasant, who wrote 
them down as he heard them, and the 
author of this book has followed his ver- 
sions closely. It is suitable for the children’s 
room and its colorful contents will form a 
valuable source for cycle story material. 
The illustrations are based on frescoes in 
Serbian monasteries. 


Interesting Information 


Baynes, Ernest Harold. War Whoop 
and tomahawk. 1929. 152p._ illus. 
Maemillan, $1.75. 591.5 


The story of two buffalo calves, which the 
author secured from the Blue Mountain For- 
est Association, in order to prove that they 
could become domesticated. The accounts 
of their education is told with the usual 
charm of this author. Well illustrated 
from photographs. . 
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Brown, Katharine Stanley. The young 
architects. 1929. 259p. illus. 
Harper, $3. 720 


A history of American architecture for 
young people. Beginning with a Dutch 
house of New Amsterdam, tells a story for 
14 typical houses, north and south, and 
west, down to the modernistic apartment in 
New York today. Church architecture and 
other developments are touched on _ inci- 
dentally. Not well named. 


Collins, A. Frederick. Boys and girls’ 
book of outdoor games. 1929. 274p. 
illus. Appleton, $2. 796 


Covers two types of games; games with- 
out implements, involving running, tagging, 
leaping, and so on; and games with imple- 
ments, including marbles, baseball, tennis, 
golf, football, hockey and minor sports. A 
companion volume to the author’s Book of 
indoor games. 


Gibson, Katharine. The goldsmith of 
Florence; a book of great craftsmen. 
1929. 209p. illus. Macmillan, $5. 

700 


A series of stories about great craftsmen, 
growing out of the author’s story hours at 
the Cleveland Museum of art. The Gold- 
smith of Florence is of course Cellini, and 
there are other stories of Donatello, Della 
Robbia, of the weavers of tapestries and il- 
lustrators of manuscripts, of our own Paul 
Revere, and of two craftsworkers of today. 
Superbly illustrated. 


La Ganke, Florence. Patty pans. 1929. 
268p. illus. Little, $1.75. 641.5 
A cook book for children, entertainingly 
written and arranged according to difficulty 
of the recipes. 
See Booklist 26:167 Jan. ’30. 


McFee, Inez N. The wonderful story 
of science. 1929. 398p. illus. 
Crowell, $2.50. 500 


In fairly long chapters, takes up in turn 
the story of the stars, the story of earth, 
the story of plant life, the story of ani- 
mals, the story of man, the story of chem- 
istry, the story of sound, heat and light, 
and electricity. Well illustrated. 


Nicolay, Helen. Andrew Jackson, the 
fighting president. 1929. 3365p. 
illus. Century, $2. 921 


A direct and interesting account. 
See Booklist 26:208 Feb. ’30. 
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Owen, Ethel. Hallowe’en tales. 1928. 
127p. Whitman, $1. 394 
Includes a selection of games, stories, and 
suggestions for Hallowe’en occasions. Use- 
ful because of the lack of material on this 
subject. Illustrated in black and white. 


Peatty, Donald and Louise. Down wind. 
1929. 2381p. Appleton, $2.50. 591.5 
Stories of wild life in the woods, suitable 


for older boys and girls. 
See Booklist 26:361 Jun. '29. 


Smalley, Janet. Plum to plum jam. 
1929. 87p. illus. Morrow, $1.75, 
Similar to From rice to rice pudding. In- 
formation in rhyme, covering a variety of 
subjects, cheese, coal, chocolate, gasoline, 

with many pictures. 


Verrill, A. Hyatt. Gasoline engine book 
for boys. 1930. 281p. Harper, 
$2.50. 621.4 


Issued as one of Harper’s Practical Book 
series and announced as an entirely new 
work, not a revision of the old work pub- 
lished in 1914. 


Good Stories 


Crew, Helen Coale. The lost king. 
1929. 206p. illus. Century, $1.75. 
The story of the return of Odysseus is 
told from the point of view of the grand- 
children of Eumaeus, the swineherd. Simi- 
lar in treatment to her Trojan boy. 


Heward, Constance. Ameliaranne and 


the monkey. 1929. illus. McKay, 
$1.50. 
The further adventures of Amerliaranne 
Stiggins, relating how she and the five 


little Stigginses take tea with Charlie, the 
chimpanzee, and how she became a movie 
star. Told with spontaneity and charm, in 
both words and pictures. 


Hauck, Louise Platt. Marise. 1929. 
298p. Bobbs, $2. 
When Allen and Dorothy are married 


their two young sisters, who are strangers 
to one another, are sent to spend the sum- 
mer together in the Ozarks. A _ near-by 
boys’ camp provides companionship, and 
the failure of the bank in which their money 
is kept supplies the necessity for action. A 
good story for girls. 
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Heyliger, William. The builder of the 
dam. 1929. 230p. Appleton, $1.75. 


Rick Ware, just out of technical school 
and disappointed in the job he had hoped to 
get, takes a contract to build a dam at a 
boy scout camp. With boy scout labor and 
many obstacles to overcome, he carries out 
the project and in the fall the coveted job is 
his. 


Kyle, Anne D. 
mountains, 
Houghton, $2. 


Peter, a refugee of the World war, starts 
out in company with his hen Pennie, and 
Walter Romany, the peddler, in an effort 
to find out who he is and where he came 
from. After many exciting adventures, the 
mystery of his identity is cleared up and 
Peter finds that his inheritance lies be- 
yond the sea in America. 


See Booklist 26:208 Feb. ’30. 


Prince of the pale 
1929. 250p. illus. 


Pier, Arthur Stanwood. The rigor of 


the game. 1929. 2038p. illus. 

Houghton, $2. 

Ten short stories of football, baseball, 
hockey, and other sports at Harvard. 


Loomis, Alfred, F. Troubled waters. 
1929. 215p. illus. Appleton, $2. 


A strange and exciting series of advent- 
ures of an American youth who meets a 
boy belonging to the Russian aristocracy 
but driven from his home by the revolution. 
They make a supreme effort to rescue the 
Russian’s sister and to recover the family 
fortune. The story ends with a triumphant 
finish. Improbable but appealing to boys. 


Robinson, Mabel L. comp. Blue ribbon 
stories; the best children’s stories of 
1929. 3864p. Appleton, $2.50. 


An anthology of stories selected by the 
Juvenile story writing class of Columbia 
University from the magazines for young 
people, St. Nicholas, Child Life, ete. Will 
be useful for reading aloud. 


White, Eliza Orne. The adventures of 
Andrew. 1929. 162p. illus. 
Houghton, $1.75. 


Andrew’s adventures are such as might 
befall any lively little boy of six, but his 
unconscious participation in a grown-up 
romance gives the book an interest for 
somewhat older readers. Intermediate 
grade girls will enjoy it. 
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For School Collections 
History Readers 
Clark, Marion G. and Gordy, W. F. 


Westward toward America. 1929. 
8394p. illus. Scribner, $1.20. 909 
Gordy, W. F. How the colonies grew 
into states. 1929. 277p. illus. 
Scribner, $1. 973.2 


Halleck, Reuben Post and Frantz, Juli- 
ette. Founders of our nation. 1929 
3820p. illus. American Book, $.88. 

973.2 


Lockridge, Ross F. George Rogers 
Clark, pioneer hero of the old north- 
west. 210p. illus. World Book, 
$1.20. 921 


Schwartz, J. A. From then till now. 
1929. 3809p. World Book, $1.20. 


Biography 


Gaunt, Mary. George Washington. 
(Peeps at great men) 1929. 92p. 
illus. Black (Macmillan) $1. 921 


Jeans, Samuel. Charles Dickens. (Peeps 
at great men) 1929. 86p._ illus. 
Black (Macmillan) $1. 921 


Mitton, G. E. David Livingstone. 
(Peeps at great explorers) 1929. 
90p. illus. Black (Macmillan) $1. 

921 


Geography and Travel 
Children of the world series. 
$.75 each. 


Action, imitation and fun series. 
Kay, $.60 each. 


McKay has recently taken over these two 
well-known series from the Educational 
publishing company and is issuing them in 
much the same format. The first is a good 
informational series covering many lands. 
The second includes such stories as Hop-o- 
my-thumb, Bow wow and mew-mew, and 
others. 


McKay, 


Mc- 


Lyle, Gwladys M. The little travelers in 
Wales. 1929. 112p. illus. Whit- 
man, $1. 


A geographical reader for little children 
telling of a visit to Wales. For first or 
second grades. : 
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Klenova, V. and Lamprey L. Natalia 
and Nikolai, children of Russia. 
1928. 175p. World Book, $1. 914.7 

A descriptive reader avoiding political is- 
sues. One of the books chosen for the In- 
ternational Mind library of the Carnegie 

Peace Foundation. 


Law Frederick H. Our class visits 
South America. 1980. 3842p. illus. 
Scribner, $1. 918 


A reader for about 5th or 6th grade. 


South America 
illus. Flana- 
918 


suitable for 5th 


White, Rufus Austin. 
today. 1929. 254p. 
gan, $.96. 
Informational 

grade. 


reader 


Robin and Jean 
242p. illus. 
914.2 
visit Robin Hood’s 
country and King Arthur’s country and 
many other places of interest to boys and 
girls. A good travel book, useful for refer- 
ence. 


Williams, Lawrence. 
in England. 1929. 
Am. Book, $.72. 


Robin and Jean 


Winlow, Anna C. Our little Chilean 
cousin. 1928. 140p. illus. Page, 
$1. 918.3 


Science Readers 


Carolyn S. Forest, field and 
1928. 128p._ illus. 


Bailey, 
stream stories. 
Flanagan, $.68. 


A reader suitable for second grade. 


Persing, Ellis C. Elementary science 
by grades. Book 4. 1929. 292p. 
illus. Appleton, $.92. 507 
May be used for supplementary reading 

or as a course to be followed through a 

year. The series begins with a very simple 

book for first grade. 


Civics 


Pitkin, Walter B. and Hughes, Harold 
F. The young citizen at work and 
play. 1929. 209p. Appleton, $1. 

323.6 
A civics reader, organized around the ac- 


tivities of the “good citizenship” club. For 
intermediate grades. 
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General Readers 


Harper, Wilhelmina and Hamilton, A. J. 
Treasure trails: winding roads. 1929. 
209p. illus. Macmillan, $.88. 808.8 

Other volumes are Far-away hills, Heights 
and highways. 


Theisen, W. W. and Leonard, Sterling 
A. Real life stories; an eighth reader. 
1929. 504p. illus. Macmillan, $.96. 

808.8 

A collection of stories about real people 
and real events, compiled by Mr. Theisen of 
the Milwaukee schools and Mr. Leonard, of 
the University. The illustrations are by 

Bernice Oechler, a Wisconsin artist. 


New Editions 


Alcott, Louisa M. Aunt Jo’s scrap bag. 
1929. 354p. illus. Little, $2. 


Added to the Beacon Hill Bookshelf. May 
be bought where the complete works of Miss 
Alcott are wanted. 


The 
illus. 


Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. 
song of Hiawatha. 242p. 
Houghton, $2.50. 

This Hiawatha with pictures by Reming- 
ton and Wyeth is printed from the same 
plates as the $4 edition. The full-page il- 
lustrations are poorly reproduced, but the 
little marginal decorations are _ excellent. 
Type satisfactory. 

See Booklist 26:170 Jan. ’30. 


Swiss family 
illus. McKay, 


Johann David. 
409p. 


Wyss, 
Robinson. 
$1.50. 

A satisfactory edition at the price. Is- 
sued in the series of Golden Books for chil- 
dren. 


Riverside library. Houghton, $1. 


New titles issued include 


Hagadorn. Roosevelt in the Bad lands. 
Hearn. Kwaidan. 


A collection of Japanese tales; old plates, 
but clear type. 


Johnston. The Corsican. 


Kropotkin. Memoirs of a_revolutionst. 
From worn plates. 
Mayo. The Standard-bearers. 


Sabatini. Cesare Borgia. 








